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There Are 


By EDNA 


S A reasonably successful, though spo- 

radic, writer of Confession stories, I 
am amazed at the consternation resulting 
from the Stainless Standard set for the Con- 
fession markets in the last year. 

It might be supposed that there is only 
one commandment in the Bible. The sev- 
enth. And only one sin in the world. Break- 
ing it. There are still nine others, the break- 
ing of any one of which can start a very 
nice little witch’s brew boiling. Under the 
new standard in Confessional writing, you 
can do much more with your stories than 
you could ever do before. You are permit- 
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Still Nine 


CORNELL 


ted to stop a moment to create beauty—in 
background; in your characters—just for 
the sheer sake of that beauty. A great deal 
of careless, mediocre writing was swept, by 
the scarlet veil of adultery, into publication. 

We are beginning to have some better 
stories in the Confession magazines. I have 
read them. 

Let us set down these fundamental laws 
that have come down to us from the time 
of Moses, in the Old Testament, and see 
what treasure we shall find in them. 

I. Thou shalt have none other gods be- 
fore me. 
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There are a thousand stories here, since 
it has ever been a strong tendency of human 
nature to worship mundane things. I might 
offer as a suggestion, something that has 
come to my attention recently. It concerns a 
mother whose mad mother-love has brought 
down the vengeance of the Lord on the 
son whom she has always put above Him 
The war came into it. The son was killed 
in the Solomon Islands, in a manner di- 
rectly resultant from a morale shattered by 
that unbalanced love. There is a powerful 
story here; tragedy, pathos, beauty. And 
the “lesson” still desired by the Confession 
markets. Also—and this would make it a 
finer story the possible regeneration of 
the mother through her suffering. Macfad- 
den vengeance is never vindicative, and 
not meant to destroy, but to teach. 

II. Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image, thou shalt not bow down to 
them, for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, and visit the sins of the fathers upon 
the children. 

I wrote a story around that one, about a 
woman of small mind, and cold ambition, 
who bowed down and worshipped Social 
Standing, and worldly power, until she de- 
stroyed her son-in-law, a “man of the peo- 
ple”, and sent her daughter down to depths 
that struck at her in the only way she could 
be punished—through her pride. To lift the 
story out of stark melodrama, I brought the 
daughter back, again through channels that 
withered the mother’s pride, to simple wo- 
manhood, and a worthwhile life. There was 
plenty of “emoting” in that about 
two hundred dollars worth, if I remember 
rightly—for I wrote it years ago. 

III. Thou shalt not take the Name of the 
Lord thy God in vain. 

Since the Post Office knocked the Sev- 
enth Commandment out of the Confession 
magazines, I have been writing my confes- 
sion stories about the other nine; but so far 
have not used this one. I have been think- 
ing though about a man, seriously hurt in 
battle, who is filled with only bitterness and 
gall and denounces God. To bring the af- 
fection of other people back to this man 
as a result of this conflict is my story. 

IV. Remember that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath-day. Six days shalt thou labor, but 
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the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God. 

Countless stories can be built around this 
one. Perhaps the most obvious might be one 
illustrating the clear common-sense under- 
lying such a commandment—that no one 
can work ceaselessly without breaking in 
some way. Even though such labor stems 
from unselfishness, self-sacrifice, and 
love. For the punishment that follows the 
breaking of a commandment takes no cog- 
nizance of the fundamental It is 
always fact and consequence only. And be- 
cause of this, it may well be that some of 
the most poignant and beautiful stories of 
all may be written around this command- 
ment. 

V. Honor thy thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land 
which I the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

I wrote a story on that one. It was pub- 
lished about two years ago. It concerned a 
woman who took in sewing to bring up and 
educate her son. It broke her health, and 
weakened her eyesight. But when the son 
was finally in a position to repay some of 
her devotion, the wrong kind of girl 
him in her toils, and he married her. The 
mother had to live with them, and, because 
the girl was selfish, and hard, and wildly 
extravagant, the mother had to go on sew- 
ing—until she when the son 
threw her into the street at the bidding of 
his wife. Then the Lord put in His bill for 
that broken commandment, and the 
paid. And paid! That story didn’t need the 
Scarlet Letter on its breast! 

VI. Thou 

I did a story around this one, too. It had 
to do with a family whom I called the 
Black Congdons; a family whose black, un- 
bridled temper had come down through 
the male line for generations, killing the 
spirit and the soul of their women. And I 
had its culminate at last, in a son of the 
family, whose black inherited temper was 
allowed to flame uncontrolled through boy- 
hood, and young-manhood, until, in a mo- 
ment of insane anger, he killed the girl he 
loved. Then he paid. In imprisonment— 
yes. In death—yes. But first and above all, 
in agony of heart. Because, except for that 
black inheritance, he was good. And hon- 
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orable. And kind. And the pity of that 
story; and the poignancy of its needless sor- 
row; and the power of the lesson brought 
me a check with a bonus. 

VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 

There are so many things to steal! Honor; 
reputation; happiness. Inventions. Secrets. 
And of course, the perennial pearls and 
diamonds. Of these, the first three offer the 
most promising Confessional material, be- 
cause they deal in the human soul and 
spirit, and stories of human relations pre- 
sent best those problems over which readers 
of Confession stories weep, or hate, or re- 
joice. Let the detective writers have the 
pearls and rubies. I myself, know a story of 
shattered resultant from the stealing of an 
invention. And of course, by making a 
secret a military affair, the war with its at- 
tendant tragedy, and courage, and suspense, 
may be brought in very nicely. 

IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor. 

Stories to be written around this one 
spring up like the Dragon’s teeth. As a 
weapon to twist the heart of Confessional 
readers, slander tops them all. The old 
adultery theme, “Sin, Suffer, and Repent,” 
pales before this one, “Innocence Slandered, 
and Crucified!” There is not a “Main 
Street” in any city, town, or village, that 
has not its victim of this most cowardly of 
weapons. And it is this fact of its universal 
appeal, that gives it such power over read- 
ers’ emotions. I did a story or two on this 
commandment in the days when adultery 
was the theme of themes as Confessional 
material. And yet, although my stories had 
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not a single dash of scarlet in them, a re- 
spectable portion of the gold that, in those 
days, showered down from Bernarr Mac- 
fadden’s office came my way. And that 
would seem to me to be_ reasonable 
proof of my contention, that writers of 
Confession stories can—and always could— 
do very nicely without the seventh com- 
mandment. 

X. Thou shalt not covet. The breaking 
of this tenth commandment is, at the pres- 
ent moment, laying waste the entire world. 
Perhaps you will ask, “In the face of such 
hugeness of living theme as that, why try 
to write fiction, or even semi-fiction around 
it?” Because, fellow-writers, we hold in our 
hands a weapon more potent than machine- 
guns, to help in the winning of this war. 
For it is only by stories with ideas behind 
them that the lesson may be driven home 
that this fearful holocaust must never be 
allowed to happen again! Why it must not. 
And how it may be prevented. Whatever 
there is to be sold in this world, can be sold 
best through entertainment. The Bible puts 
its message over with stories; not algebra. 

The Confession magazines have one of 
the largest circulations in the world, and 
their stories reach a class of readers that is 
most easily swayed by its emotions. There- 
fore, editors of Confession stories hold tre- 
mendous power in their hands. Those great 
laws that have come down to us from the 
time of Moses, are all that they—or any 
writer—needs for working material, even 
though, confessionally speaking, the Seventh 
has been stricken out. There are still nine 
others left! 


























When You Lay It on 
the Line 






By DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
Producer, 20th Century Fox Films 


HERE has never been anything like 

a common denominator to guide us or 

to reconcile us. The closest we have 
ever come to it is in the so-called “cycles.” 
A musical, a historical picture or a bio- 
graphical film, if greatly successful, will 
bring a whole host of pictures of similar 
type in their wake. 

This, of course, has tended to keep us 
pretty much in the same well-worn groove. 
We have radiated sweetness and light since 
the advent of pictures, and we have care- 
fully refrained, for the most part, from even 
remote contact with the grim and pressing 
realities before us in the world. 

But there have been stirrings of late— 
recognition of the facts of life and of our 
own responsibilities in presenting and ex- 
plaining them. In its way, it is the answer 
to those who forever accuse us of commer- 
cialism—of keeping the thought of profit 
paramount to all else. I know a great many 
producers who are willing, and have taken 
great financial risks, because they felt they 
had something important to say on the 
screen—something that needed saying. 
They’ve forgotten about profits in doing so 
and, sad to relate, profits have forgotten 
about them. 

Is it possible to make pictures which have 
purpose and significance and yet show a 
proper return at the boxoffice? I believe 
it is. I believe the answer is entertainment. 

I am not speaking now of the purely es- 
capist stuff which has no other purpose than 
to entertain. I’m speaking of entertainment 
as a device to make the serious, worthwhile 
pictures palatable to mass movie audiences. 
I’m firmly convinced that the run-of-the- 
mill movie patron is ready for such pictures 
—has been ready for them for years. We 


simply have failed to dress such pictures 
properly. It is a gap which we must bridge 
in order to justify our place in the social, 
economic and political scheme of things. 

Let me get down to cases. A case in point 
was our own picture, THE OX-BOW IN.- 
CIDENT. 

We decided to produce THE OX-BOW 
INCIDENT as a motion picture because we 
believed that such a subject, dealing with 
mob violence, would be, to a certain extent, 
a genuine contribution. We knew that pre- 
vious films dealing with lynching and mob 
rule had failed. Yet we felt that playing 
this grim story in a western setting, with all 
of the trapping of a cowbody film, would 
permit us to express the important theme of 
the film. 

The critics loved it. They showered their 
praises on it. But, in spite of the critical 
acclaim, it was not a successful picture. It 
may or may not bring us back the money 
we put into it. That, however, does not 
greatly matter in these piping boxoffice 
times. But what does matter greatly is that 
here was an honest, sincere and adult pic- 
ture with something to say which got only a 
lukewarm reception from the audiences. 

Therefore, we have to put it down as a 
failure. For any worthwhile picture is a 
failure from our standpoint, yours and 
mine, unless we can get it before as wide an 
audience as sees the average good picture 
which has no purpose but to divert. It is 
here that the boxoffice counts, not because 
it determines profits, which is important, but 
because we fail unless we can get a maxi- 
mum turnout for those pictures which guide 
and enlighten the public. 

By contrast, we made a Laurel and Hardy 
comedy called JITTERBUGS at about the 


From an address before the Writer’s Congress, University of California. 
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same time. It did twice as much business 
as THE OX-BOW INCIDENT. 

The Lillian Hellman play, WATCH ON 
THE RHINE, is, in my opinion, a perfect 
example of a propaganda picture. It has 
something to say, and it says it, without 
equivocation. Yet it is a marvelous piece of 
visual entertainment. The theme is there, 
and the theme is hit hard, but the pure en- 
tertainment values are supreme. This is an 
ideal example of sugar coating the pill. Lil- 
lian Hellman had something to say—some- 
thing vital, and yet to protect her theme 
and to assure it a popular public reception, 
she brilliantly designed her story so that the 
personal elements would appear to pre- 
dominate. 

As long as writers are able to present their 
themes with such skill and craftsmanship, 
we need never worry about the failure of 
motion pictures to make a contribution for 
the betterment of world humanity. I 
wouldn’t give ten cents for the Lillian Hell- 
man play if the showmanship had been 
omitted and if the play had concentrated 
entirely upon the philosophy of its theme. 
It would, in my opinion, have been a 
failure. 

This should be a profound lesson to all of 
us. No producer will ever reject your mes- 
sage if it comes in such an adroit package 
as did WATCH ON THE RHINE. But if 
you lay it on the line, as so many stories do, 
then do not resent rejection. 

In my tour of duty with the Signal Corps, 
Ihad occasion to visit many of the fighting 
fronts all over the world. I saw our men 
in action, and those of our allies. I talked 
to thousands of them. 


Your average fighting man may not have 
thought this thing out clearly. He is still 
feeling his way in channels which are quite 
new to him. But let no one tell you that he 
doesn’t feel that he’s not been let down 
somewhere along the line. In some cases, 
dimly, and in others, sharply, the fighting 
men are beginning to perceive that some- 
how their leaders failed them in a crisis in 
human history. 

They know now that some scheme of 
world cooperation must come if we are to 
escape further agony and bloodshed. 

It is up to us to help focus and channelize 
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these thoughts. It is up to us to help give 
them substance and reality. We can do so. 
We have the talent, the know-how and the 
resources. We have an incomparable medi- 
um for education and enlightenment—the 
greatest the world has ever known. 

We can make the point that so desper- 
ately needs making today, but we must do 
it entertainingly. 

That is where writers come in. For your 
stories and your ideas, after all, are the 
foundation of any film. It is up to you to 
find the means and the method by which 
pictures of meaning significance can be 
made enjoyable to the mass of the people. 

You will find, I am sure, that the ma- 
jority of the producers are ready and eager 
to go along. For my own part, I would like 
to remind you of THE GRAPES OF 
WRATH and HOW GREEN WAS MY 
VALLEY. I purchased and _ produced 
GRAPES OF WRATH because I felt it was 
the right thing to do, and I was certain that 
I could make a popular showmanship pic- 
ture without sacrificing the thematic content 
of the John Steinbeck story. The same was 
true of HOW GREEN WAS MY VAL- 
LEY. Both films were way off the beaten 
path. Both films were expensive gambles. 
Both films paid off enormously at the box- 
office, and both films were primarily motion 
pictures. They were entertainment, aimed 
at public consumption. The emphasized 
drama, but without distorting the theme. 
They got by with it. 

We are producing WILSON because we 
believe in it. The film will cost $3,000,000. 
It is, by far, the biggest undertaking of the 
20th Century-Fox studios. 

And what is true of WILSON is equally 
true of Wendell Willkie’s ONE WORLD, 
which we are also preparing for the screen. 
Those pictures simply supplement one an- 
other. The one deals with a principle, the 
other with the concrete expression of that 
principle—visual proof of how the world 
has shrunk and how completely the nations 
of the world have become dependent on 
one another. 

I can tell you now that we wouldn’t 
dream of making these two pictures if we 
didn’t think they wouldn’t be outstanding 
successes financially. There would be no 
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reason to make them otherwise. It would 
be much more simple and a whole lot safer 
to make SWEET ROSIE O’GRADY’s and 
CONEY ISLAND’s from here on in. 


Unless such pictures as WILSON and 
ONE WORLD are seen by the biggest pos- 
sible number of people, we will have failed 
in making them. Just getting our money 
out of them or even making a profit is be- 
side the point. These pictures, I feel, have 
something of importance to say to the 
world. They cannot say it if people do not 
see them in great numbers. Unless these 
two pictures are successful from 
standpoint, I’ll never make another film 
without Betty Grable in the cast. 


every 


We must forge ahead. We’re in danger 
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of being left, like so many of our isolation. 
ists, with the ground out from under y; 
We’ve got to break new trails. We mus 
begin to deal realistically in film with the 
causes of wars and panics, with social up. 
heavals and depression, with starvation and 
want and injustice and barbarism under 
whatever guise. 

Writers, lead the way! If you have some. 
thing worthwhile to say, dress it in the glit. 
tering robes of entertainment and you will 
find a ready market—if you don’t find a 
market before you curse the producers for 
this lack of appreciation, I advise you to 
think twice, for no producer who is worthy 
of the name will reject entertainment, and 
without entertainment no propaganda film 
is worth a dime. 





Fifty straight pulp rejects; 4 straight to 

The Atlantic Monthly 
Sir: 

Ever since I began to write I have noticed 
how the writers who write pulp stories sometimes 
sneer at the writers who write what Chuck 
Martin in your December issue calls Litrachoor 
The writers who are writing for the pulps con- 
tinue to feel that the writers who are writing for 
the quality magazines believe them to be of a 
very low calibre, while the average quality mag- 
azine writer believes that the pulp writer thinks 
he is a snob, an esthete. I remember when, years 
ago, I first began to talk to others of my yen for 
writing, before I had actually started to write, 
I was told, of course, that I must first of all get 
a newspaper job and then, as experience ac- 
cumulated, strike out into the pulp field. There 
had to be a kind of apprenticeship served, and a 
writer could not expect to reach the heights 
until first he had sold many stories to the pulps 
The pulps are supposed to be for writers who are 
starting out a kind of proving ground. In the 
years which marked my beginning as a writer, 
therefore, wrote and never sold fifty stories for 
the pulps. 

I tried hard enough; I made up all kinds of 
plots, but my work never appeared in any pulps 
magazine. I did not even receive from these 
magazines any notes of encouragement, and final- 
ly I gave up altogether my attempt to get in and 
for a long while wrote nothing at all and even 
forgot I had wanted to be a writer. When finally 
I sold my first story it was to a quality magazine. 
I do not look down on the pulp writer and I 
do not want the pulp writer to look upon me as 
a writer who believes he is producing litrachoor. 
The writers who write quality stories are writing 
the only kind of story they know how to produce 
and would gladly write pulp pieces if they could 
My fourth story in The Atlantic Monthly ap- 


pears in that magazine’s December issue; it is a 
piece called “The Golden Morn,’ and is about 
my father. It is not a great piece of literature 
for I am not a genius; it is simply a story | 
wanted to write and whether it would have sold 
to the pulps, the slicks or to any of the middle 
brackets of magazines is just now beside the 
point. The fact that it sold is of primary im- 
portance to me. These writers doing the pulp 
stories should not look upon the writers writing 
the quality stories as being uppish for we are not 
uppish; we are writers wanting to write and in 
most cases we cannot help it that our work fits 
into such a classification. I know now that if I 
were to sit down and write a pulp story it would 
fail. I am not a pulp writer. I am simply a writer 
who is doing the only kind of writing that is in 
him to do and producing it when ever I have the 
time and, incidentally, the inclination. 
GeorceE B. Frerrac, 
719 Shorb Avenue, 
Canton, 3 Ohio. 





Speakers Wanted—Philly 
Sir: 

The Junto Writers of Philadelphia, a writer's 
club for all who are interested in writing, is de- 
sirous of obtaining speakers who can give helpful 
talks on any phase of writing. We hold our 
dinner-meeting once a month at the Essex Hotel, 
13th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 

Our purpose is to encourage fellowship 
among writers, ot give mutual aid, and to gain 
inspiration from. successful authors. 

Mr. Wm. J. DeGrouchy, editor at Street 
and Smith, is our president. New members 
are cordially welcome. 

Water M. Breisn, Secretary, 
2422 80th Avenue, 
Philadelphia, 38, Pa. 
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What's In A Reprint? 


By WILLIAM MANNERS 


’*M in charge of the pocket-sized reprints 
published by Hillman Periodicals. Per- 
haps the biggest part of my job—cer- 

tainly a very important phase of it—is de- 
ciding what books are worthy of being re- 
printed. Now the question is what makes 
one book stand out of the pile I’m constant- 
ly digging into. And every once in a while 
a book does stand out and I immediately 
snap it up. It has class. 


be four-star quality, with a lot of compli- 
mentary double-checks thrown in for good 
measure. 

I read this book with only one thought in 
my editorial mind, does it entertain me? 
That’s, what the person who buys the book 
is going to ask of the book—and after all it’s 
my job to give the reading-customers what 
they want. 

Now you as a writer 





I know it a moment or 
so after I’ve turned the 
title page. 

You’re probably 
thinking—in Socratic 
fashion—‘“‘What does he 
mean by class? Why 
doesn’t he define his 


Beach, Calif., 


stories. After 


terms: 

That’s just what I 
was getting to. My edi- 
torial experience has 
taught me that there are 
certain positive elements 
that a good book must 


spare time, I 





“After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, I started 
free lancing for the pulps. Brother 
David X. went out to Laguna 
with me and to- to 
gether we wrote trillions of 
getting back to 
a9 New York, I went to work for 
RKO Pictures’ 
ment. Then I went to Hillman’s, 
where I am now and where I’m 
putting out their reprints. In my 
read, write, and 
talk shop.”—BiLL MANNERS. 


will want to know just 
what makes one book 
entertaining and = an- 
other one a bore. If 
there are basic principles 
good writing, all 
you'll have to do is obey 
them and milk and 
honey will come out of 
your typewriter. Though 
this sort of reasoning 
oversimplifies matters, it 
does give the writer a 
path he can follow to- 
wards a professional sort 


Story Depart- 








have—that all good 

writing, regardless of the literary form in 
which it is cast, must possess. These ele- 
ments of which I write make a book read- 
able and entertaining and worthy of being 
reprinted. And those books lacking them 
are sway-back scrubs by comparison. 

Let’s pick a book from the pile on my 
desk. Undoubtedly the vital statistics on 
it must go something like this: A writer 
worked hard writing it. It was purchased. 
Published. Read. Now it wants to be re- 
printed so that it can be read some more. 

Granted that this book had a certain 
amount of merit to be between covers. To 
be reprinted, however, it just really has to 


of craftsmanship. 

Let’s uncover some of these first prin- 
ciples. 

The good books are dramatic books. 
They’re vibrant with conflict. This doesn’t 
mean you can have verbal shins barked and 
noses bashed and hair pulled without solid 
motivation. But by all means work out that 
business of motivation so that your book’s 
mayhem can go on with justification. 

People enjoy conflict: Their ears will cup 
at the sound of a quarrel; their legs will go 
running to the scene of a fight. And if they 
read a book, they like to see sparks glancing 
off its pages. 
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Conflict has a long gamut. You go to the 
grocery and you don’t have your ration 
book with you, or you have to wait to be 
waited on, or they’re all out of something 
you need—you absolutely have to have— 
for that planned menu of yours. It rains. 
It doesn’t rain. No matter what it does, 
there’s conflict of some sort produced. Life’s 
backbone is conflict insignificant ir- 
ritations, collosal upheavals. The wet dia- 
per that sets off the baby’s squall. Bombs 
from the sky, ripping the earth with de- 
struction. 

So if your writing is to mirror life, it will 
have to be crammed to the page’s edge with 
conflict. But there’s the danger of being 
over dramatic. That’s as bad as being un- 
der dramatic. 

Here’s the test to make to get out of that 
dilemma. Stand up from your typewriter. 
Imagine that you’re not writing fiction, but 
that you’re writing fact. It all happened 
some time ago, however, so that your mind 
has to strain to recollect just exactly what 
did happen. You then have to admit that 
the editor was right. So and so did not 
punch Such and Such in the nose—he 
couldn’t possibly have done such a thing. 
Really, So and So started to cry, and 
through his sobbing he enumerated all the 
things he was going to do to get even. Yes— 
that’s what actually happened, or would 
have happened. 

And after you’ve taken care of conflict in 


your book or short story or what ever other 
piece of fiction you’re working on, check on 
its novelty. 

So many books tha: I have to turn down 
are too familiar for one reason or another. 
They might as well have hackneyed written 
diagonally across their pages. 

At this statement of mine, a beginning 
writer might very well exclaim: “Well, 
everybody’s been telling me to write what 
I know about!” 

And I agree with them. Use your back- 
yard for a locale—no matter where that 
backyard happens to be. But you’ve got 
to find things in that old backyard that peo- 
ple will be interested in. Don’t just say the 
same old things that have been said before 
in the same old way. There’s mother lode 
under the superficial and prosaic. 


DIGEST 


Which brings us to the question of char- 
acter—and characters should have the di- 
mensions of reality. They must breathe 
and do the other things that mortals do, and 
be understandable. 


See how nicely A. B. Cunningham does it 
in “The Bancock Murder Case,” a book 
that I was happy to pick for reprinting. 


Sheriff Rodin of Deer Lick, Kentucky, is 
about to go fishing—and he loves fishing as 
much as he does his dogs—when he is asked 
to go out of his county to solve a murder 
case. He is asked by the father of the girl 
who has been murdered. Roden feels sorry 
for the father—a big pale man. And he 
decides to go on the case when he hears that 
the murdered girl worked in a_ hospital 
where she was needed. 


Here are Roden’s thoughts at this point: 
“She hadn’t been one of these worthless 
women who dedicate their lives to bridge. 
And to charm. A few of them killed off 
wouldn’t make much difference. They do 
nothing worth while; they just dress them- 
selves and pose, talking about their maids. 
And eating rich salads. But Sue Dun must 
have been the real thing. She kicked her 
husband in the pants for ratting around 
with another woman, and went back to nurs- 
ing. Spunky, that.” 

Roden isn’t the only character that lives 
on this page. There’s the big pale man be- 
reaved at the death of his daughter. And 
the murdered daughter, herself—independ- 
ent, sympathetic. 


And now note the conflict, about which I 
made such a to-do, comes off right away. 
Should Roden go fishing, and he wants to 
go—The trot-line was in the corn crib and 
the boat was at the landing by the leaning 
sycamore”—or should he go out on this 
murder case? Roden’s angry thoughts 
about worthless women. And then there’s 
the reference to a conflict that had existed 
between the murdered girl and her husband. 

Reprintable books I’ve also found are 
distinguished by fresh writing. Lusterless 
writing no where about. And the visual 
images they constantly conjure up are vivid 
and enjoyable. 

To illustrate, and from another one of my 
reprints. The narrator, in “Death In Four 
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Letters,’ by Francis Beeding, describes his 
arrival at a newspaper office: “I passed 
down the long room where the news is de- 
livered, transformed, suppressed, attenuated, 
embellished, invented, or subjected to any 
other of the processes whereby the truth is 
rendered attractive and digestible for the 
readers of a popular newspaper.” 


There’s one more item to be considered. 
It has a long and beautiful name—verisimi- 
litude. If a book is to have a chance of be- 
ing reprinted it must be soaked heavy with 
all that word implies. 





Verisimilitude, or the quality of appear- 
ing true or real, is not something that you 
can very well add or inject into a book. 
Rather pay attention to all the essentials of 
good writing I’ve mentioned, and verisimi- 
litude will take care of itself. 


A worthwhile analogy can be made be- 
tween a good piece of fiction and a good lie. 
Both must ring true, or have verisimilitude. 


Going through books searching for out- 
standing ones, I’ve made an interesting ob- 
servation. I may have as many as a half 
dozen or more books, in a relatively short 
space of time, by the same author. Thus 
I’m lifted above time, as it were, and I can 
see the strides made by a particular writer 
towards competence. Successive books show 
a perceptible progress. And often the im- 
provement is so incredible—especially when 
I put a very early work along side of a later 
one—that I feel that I am looking at the 
product of two distinct individuals. From 
the point of view of skill, one might say that 
two different individuals did write them. 
In the one case, you have a person con- 
scious of his medium and struggling with it. 
While that same person through writing, 
writing, writing—and living, too—has 
gained confidence, sureness, and ability that 
approaches mastery. 


What’s the moral? It’s one that calls for 
much sweat and strict discipline. Before 
your books can run, they’ll have to crawl 
and totter without a great deal of coordin- 
ation. So get those preparatory writing ex; 
ercises out of the way. 
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From Mrs. Leo Margulies 
Sir: 

I remember your parting words as you said 
goodbye to me after that nice visit you, Leo and 
I had together in New York. 

“Good luck,” you said, “and a good right 
arm.” 

I kept wondering about the quantity of luck 
I'd need right until I got into the Reception 
Center at Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. But once there, 
I was too completely absorbed in what was hap- 
pening to worry much about such an intangible 
factor as luck. Then as the days passed and we 
marched, outfitted in new uniforms (they made 
a great difference in our steps) I was certain 
that Lady Luck had little to do with getting 
along happily in the WACs. 

I’ve been having one of the grandest, proudest 
experiences of my whole life. There are over 140 
girls in my company and every last one of us 
is happy she joined the Corps. We all have the 
earnest wish to help our country. To absorb and 
catch on quickly in these fact five weeks, so that 
we can get on to our waiting jobs. After all, we 
weren't drafted—we drafted ourselves; so you’ve 
no idea how eager we are to make good. 

Since I’ve been here at Oglethorpe, I can’t 
help thinking that more women would join too, 
if they only knew more about the Corps. I’ve 
had no sudden surprises and few difficulties in 
adjustment. This fair-weather state of mind is 
due to the harmony among the girls with whom 
I live, and in the gratifying knowledge that 
whatever task I’m assigned to today was some 
soldier’s yesterday. 

Pass the word along for me that writers in 
particular will never want for material and con- 
tacts if they spend their time ‘til the duration 
in the WACs. Why, there’s abundance of it, right 
in my own barracks. We’ve girls from all walks 
of life—everything from a real Little Dorrit pro- 
totype to the charmingly one-of-us daughter of a 
millionaire family. Everyone, particularly when 
the letters start to come, talks lengthily and in- 
timately about herself. In a strange though won- 
derful way; just as though we’ve got to talk of 
and share mutually our folks back home, for in 
a very nice sense, these girls belong to our “new 
family’, and each one is rated as a big-sister or 
a little-sister, depending on the relationship. 

Back in New York, for instance, it always took 
me a good hour to dress—and some of Leo’s 
grey hairs are due to his patience in waiting. Now 
I’m ready in fifteen minutes flat, and it’s always 
done without the aid of a mirror. It isn’t dis- 
cipline that’s brought about this speed for all of 
us trainees, it’s something rather kin to a contest 
among ourselves. Do you know what I mean? 

I’m glad I joined, all right, and I heartily 
recommend the WAC for every woman who is 
free to join. It doesn’t take courage alone to sign 
up. It takes conviction that what you have to 
give is needed. 

Pvr. Cytvia K. MArGULIEs, 
Co. 7, 23rd Regiment, 
Ft, Oglethorpe, Georgia. 








New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


NEW editor has taken over Street & gun, which will run for a year at least. 


Smith’s pictorial monthly, Pic, 
Guiles Davenport succeeding Ernest 
This change brings with it a 
definite shift in Basically, Pic 
continues as a picture magazine. But it is 
getting away from the artificial glamor, the 
sensationalism of the past. 


Silverman. 
policy 


The chief interest of Pic will be to help 
people realize, through the use of vivid and 
interesting pictures and text-ideas, that with 
all the difficulties in the world, the United 
States is a wonderful place. It has many 
opportunities for enjoyment of life, for be- 
ing of use in the larger sense, and offers 
creat advantages to all. Readers, conscious- 
ly or subconsciously, are looking for reassur- 
ance in a world where there is too much 
fear. The editors much of this 
fear is not necessary; that if people under- 
stand their own potentialities and oppor- 
tunities, they can work and play together, 
and have fun doing so. The magazine will 
interest all members of the American fam- 
ily, but it is not a “family magazine” as the 
term is usually understood. 


believe 


Mr. Davenport, speaking softly but force- 
fully, outlined the types of material which 
interest him. Stories must be warmly hu- 
man, when about people. And these people 
must be important not according to com- 
mon definition, but according to what they 
have accomplished in however small a way. 
Treatment must get away from the sexy 
stuff. Cheesecake for the sake of cheese- 
cake is out, generally speaking. If used, the 
story itself must carry it. 


Watch coming issues of Pic. Many fine 
scoops have been secured. And the whole 
trend is toward a more significant type of 
contents. The entertainment coverage 
theater, movies, sports—has been increased. 
But it has more purpose, A new 
series called “You and Tomorrow” has be- 


now. 
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This features the immediate economic and 
social possibilities in various fields of ac- 
tivity. Pic is not going text heavy, though 


Only 


one of the text type is planned per issue. 


it is interested in important stories. 


And these must be interpretative and objec- 
tive in treatment. The rest of the maga- 
zine depends more on pictorial treatment, 


rather than on much text. New depart- 
ments include cartoons (from Service men 
and “Keep Your Eye 
On—” persons outside the theater with po- 
Pay- 
ment rates have been raised, checks being 
of the material. Pi 


is published every other Tuesday. And the 


and women only 
tentialities for coming importance. 
figured on the value 


address— By the time you read this, it will 
be 122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


ES, the long-heralded moving day at 

Street & Smith has finally come. After 
thirty-eight years in the familiar red brick 
building at 15th Street and Seventh Ave- 
nue, the editorial and advertising depart- 
They will be lo- 
cated hereafter in the Chanin Building, cor- 
ner of 42nd Street and Lexington Avenue. 


ments are going uptown. 


Advance reports on decorators’ activities 
indicate that the new offices will be models 
of modern beauty. Note down the new ad- 
dress for all the Street & Smith magazines: 


122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
Mademoiselle is the only Street & Smith 
magazine not affected. This goes its in- 
dependent way, as usual, up in the smarter 
purlieus of 57th Street, where la mode is 
Fashion, beauty, and decor- 
ating material are all staff-prepared. But 
fiction and sketches offer a wide open mar- 


the keynote. 
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Marion Ives, literary editor (formerly 


is always interested in seeing 


ket. 
Scribner’s ) 
competent work from un] ublished writers, 
as well as that of established authors. The 
trend now is toward shorter lengths, and 
this will probably be more emphasized with 
any further paper cuts. About 3,500 words 
is top length. But a better average is be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000. Emphasis should 
be on the idea, characterization, and good 
writing. Sketches without definite plot go, 
too, so long as they are saying something 
important. Miss Ives does not care for the 
“Slick” type of fiction. Payment is at good 
rates, and, as on all Street & Smith publi- 
Mrs. Betsy Bal- 
Address: 1 


cations, is on acceptance. 
bot Blackwell is editor-in-chief. 
East 57th Street, N. Y. 22. 


NE gets used to wartime problems such 

as the paper cuts. It is the odd little 
casualties which strike one afresh. For years 
there has been a gay little subterranean art 
gallery in the long passages leading from the 
subway at 59th Street into the nether re- 
gions of the Hearst building at 57th Street 
and Eighth Avenue. Here original illus- 
trations for Good Housekeeping and Cos- 
mopolitan lit the gloom. Now there are 
only gray curtains behind glass. And why? 
Because only a boy can scramble through 
the basement mazes to hang the pictures. 
And there are no longer office boys to be 
hired. 


The trend to shorter story lengths is felt 
on Cosmopolitan. The shorts vary from 
5,000 words down to 3,000. This is a good 
market for short-shorts of 1,200 to 1,500 
words. The novelets run between 12,000 
and 15,000 words. As to type of fiction, the 
editors believe that any story which is well 
written and in good taste might be a Cos- 
mopolitan story. There just aren’t any spe- 
cial taboos or limitations. Timeliness is an 
asset, of course. This applies to both fiction 
and articles. And it is especially important 
in the short articles, which comprise a mar- 
ket very open to new contributors. Each 
of these takes about one printed page. Some 
of the self-help articles are bought. But 
these form the good-any-time backlog and 
are apt to get pushed aside to make room 


Pay- 


for something with timely interest. 


ment is on acceptance, and rates meet any 
in the field. Frances Whiting is the editor. 
Address: 958 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 19. 


S GOOD Housekeeping Magazine your 
goal? Then try to find yourself a story 
situation which is not tied up with the war. 
You don’t have to have your hero in uni- 
form. You can ignore the whole thing, if 
you like. Just have your characters con- 
fronted with a situation which might hap- 
pen any time. Of course, you can sell this 
magazine a story back- 
ground, too, if it is a good enough story. 
The trouble with the usual wartime story, 
which has aroused so much feeling against 
it in this office, seems to be that each plot 
which has appeared in print, has given rise 
to such a host of similarity plotted stories 
that the editors practically go out of their 
minds reading one after the other. For in- 
stance, there is the mother-daughter story 
in which the mother, to deter her daughter 
from making a wartime marriage, relates 
her own romantic experiences during World 
War 1. There’s the returned-soldier plot 
of the man who comes back wounded and 
is too noble to marry the girl. And there’s 
the casualty story of the man reported dead 
who, of course, shows up quite alive at the 
crucial moment. These and many others 
are examples of how fiction seems to go in 
waves. Do try to different! Life 
doesn’t follow so narrow a pattern. And 
fiction must not, either, if it is to interest the 
reader. Also, stories must be bought about 
six months ahead of their appearance on 
the stands which stressed the need for the 
more timeless story with universal appeal. 
Good Housekeeping is using fewer young- 
love stories now, and more which deal with 
problems all people have. The character 
story is always good. Good writing is im- 
portant, and characters come alive. 
The best index to what is wanted will be 
found in a thoughtful and analytical study 
of the magazine itself. And when Margaret 
Cousins tells you that the editors go through 
all manuscripts with a needle-eye, hoping 
to find new talent, you know she means it. 
As to lengths: Good Housekeeping uses 
short-shorts now and likes them. In these, 
the situation is always important. And it 
must be presented with a snap, to put it 


with a wartime 


be 


who 
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over. Character is all-important, too. The 
two-part stories which have replaced all 
other serial lengths, run between 25,000 and 
50,000 words, but are mostly to 35,000 
words. Articles run about 1,500 words, with 
no change. Any subject with universal ap- 
peal to women might serve, and either seri- 
ous or humorous. Considerable verse is 
bought, also. Excellent rates are paid for 
all material. Editor: Herbert R. Mayes. 
Address: 958 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 19. 


Personal Romances of the Ideal Woman’s 
Group has changed editors. Ethel Pom- 
eroy, editor for the past four years, has left 
to freelance. Mrs. May Kelley has taken 
over, and plans on doing great things with 
this monthly confession magazine. Inci- 
dentally, Mrs. Kelley edited the magazine 
when this company first bought title to the 
publication, though she switched to the 
movie fan magazines shortly. Now back on 
the confession magazine, she has persuaded 
the company to increase the editorial staff 
so that readings and reports hereafter will 
be very much prompter; within two weeks 
on everything. And rates of payment are 
going to be much better; from a cent and a 
half, up to two cents per word, on accept- 
ance. The magazine uses considerable ma- 
terial. 


Shorts of 2,500 to 5,000 words are very 
much needed for Personal Romances right 
now. Also, short-shorts. And fillers of 500 
words. $10 are paid for each of these ac- 
cepted.) These are little incidents with a 
romantic theme, not sermonettes. They may 
be inspirational, uplifting, or patriotic. This 
magazine also uses novelets of 6,500 to 
7,500 words, novels of 14,500 words, and 
would like some 3-part serials of about 
15,000 words. On novels and serials, the 
editor would prefer to see synopses first, as 
this saves a lot of time for both editor and 
writer. Keep your material fairly young. 
Tell stories of young people, and give con- 
siderable attention to plotting. Mrs. Kelley 
likes nice fast beginnings, incidentally. So 
get right into your story. And be sure the 
plot develops to a realistic and logical end- 
ing. This ending can be happy or un- 
happy, as fits the situation most logically. 
At least two stories will be used each month 
from the man’s point of view. Watch the 


DIGEST 


dialogue and description, if you are trying 
this type; be sure they are really as a man 
would see things, say things. Mrs. Kelley 
tries to get one seasonal story into each is- 
sue. These must run about six months 
ahead of submission in order to hit the right 
issue. Just now, and for several months to 
come, the poetry corner is too well stocked. 
But there’s a department, “What Shall I 
do?”, which pays $15 and $5 for the best 
letters in answer to a monthly problem. Ad- 
dress of Personal Romances: 295 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Although most of the material for Vogue 
is either staff prepared or to order, the mag- 
azine does buy both original articles and 
ideas for features. Anything of interest to 
women might interest the editor, especially 
topical subjects such as food or decoration, 
purely literary subjects, and personality ar- 
ticles about people of national or interna- 
tional standing. Lengths may vary between 
1,500 and 2,000 words. No fashion articles 
are considered, as this subject is all handled 
by the staff. No fiction and no verse are 
used. Payment is from $150 up, on accept- 
ance and depends on the subject, the writer, 
etc. The rights for Great Britain are always 
included in purchase. The British Vogue, 
although now in much reduced size and in- 
cluding Vogue, the Pattern Book, and 
House & Garden all in one, is doing fine. 
The war seems only to have intensified the 
desire for magazines over there. Mrs. Edna 
Woolman Chase is editor-in-chief of both 
Vogues. Alene Talmey is feature editor of 
the American Vogue. Address: 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


The difference between House & Garden 
and some of the magazines which use ma- 
terial in the same field is that this is a 
class magazine, and has no intention of try- 
ing to interest the masses. Would-be con- 
tributors would save a great deal of time 
and postage if only they would study the 
magazine with this point in mind, before 
sending out their manuscripts. The staff is 
highly specialized, and handles practically 
all material on decoration in their own stu- 
dios, as well as much of the rest of the ma- 
terial used. Architectural material is de- 
rived from architects, who furnish their own 
plans and pictures. The magazine also in- 
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cludes articles on gardening and household 
wares. Occasional articles are bought out- 
side, but it is a good idea, with so limited a 
market, to query the editors first. It is good 
to have your own illustrations. Lengths 
run 1,000 to 1,500 words. Payment is on 
acceptance, with rates depending on the im- 
portance of the material. House @ Garden 
is a Conde Nast monthly, published at 420 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. Richardson 
Wright, editor. 

There are two important qualifications 
necessary if you want to write for a movie- 
fan magazine such as Screen Romances. 
You must have published fiction already, 
and you must live in the vicinity of New 
York City so that you can get scripts quick- 
ly and consult with the editor. The entire 
contents of this monthly is fictionized ver- 
sions of movies, done from the studio script. 
Two lengths are used. Most run to 5,000 
words, and include dialogue taken directly 
from the script. Each issue also carries a 
couple of short-shorts of 1,500 words. These 
run a bit more like a synopsis and do not in- 
clude any dialogue. Payment is a cent a 
word, on acceptance. A limited field, but 
not a closed market. Evelyn van Horne 
edits this for Dell; 149 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. 

Helen Cunningham is associate editor on 
Screen Romances. She says it is a good way 
to keep her mind off the war, now her hus- 
band is in the Army. Formerly, she was 
editor of Fawcett’s Romantic Story. 

Everybody’s Digest is going along nicely, 
and is hoping to effect some sort of paper 
readjustment within the company so that it 
can publish every month. Just now it is 
buying very little though it does use some 
original material. Florence Brobeck is edi- 
tor. 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


HE WOMAN now is using about 50-50 

original and reprint material. It is a di- 
gest-type magazine, using a great variety of 
subjects—anything at all which might inter- 
est women. The lively, even fictional style of 
writing is much preferred. Don’t send any- 
thing of a dull essay type. The magazine 
uses no serials and no short fiction. It does 
use one condensed book in each issue, and 
this is preferably fiction. Also, there are 


two or three excerpts from current books, 
running 1,500 to 1,800 words, and these 
may be either fiction or non-fiction. The 
condensations and excerpts are done in the 
office. 

The market is open for short articles of 
1,500 to 1,800 word length. On these re- 
ports are exceptionally prompt. Payment is 
made on acceptance, the amount depending 
on value of material, length, author’s name. 
Study the magazine for a clearer picture of 
what it uses. And watch the radio for the 
magazine’s own program which is going on 
the air shortly. The stations had not been 
announced when I talked to the editors. 
Mrs. Lorna Farrel is editor-in-chief. Offices 
at 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Poetry Chap-Book, published by Gustav 
Davidson, had to cut back to a quarterly. 
It is obtainable mostly by subscription; 25 
cents a copy, $1 a year. And it is now in 
its second year. It pays for material—15 
cents a line, on publication. Requirements 
are the same; poems of any length, mostly 
in traditional forms. Conservative types of 
poetry are mostly used, but others are con- 
sidered if intelligible. The editorial board 
now consists of Sydney King Russell and 
Leslie Nelson Jennings. Address: 227 East 
45th Street, N. Y. 17. 

Young America may or may not use the 
series-stories again. But the market is open 
for shorts of 1,200 words, for which pay- 
ment is $25 on acceptance. The magazine 
is published weekly during the school year 
and distributed through schools. Stories 
must be suitable for boys and girls, with a 
minimum of crime, bloodshed, and sex. 
Lawrence DeNeusville is editor. Address: 
32 East 57th Street, N. Y. 22. 

Daisy Bacon has announced somewhat 
shorter lengths for Detective Story Maga- 
zine. The short novel now should be 
20,000 words. On this, she prefers to see a 
part completed plus an outline of the rest. 
Novelettes continue to run up to 12,000 
words. But short stories of 6,000 words she 
finds difficult to get. All lengths are ac- 
ceptable now. And the magazine uses a 
great variety of story types. Also, a little 
off-trail verse in quite short lengths. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at a cent a word and 
up for fiction—usually a round sum offered. 
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Address manuscripts to the new Street & 
Smith offices, 122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 
17. 

On Love Story, Miss Bacon announces 
that the serial market is open. She likes 
two, three, or four part serials, with about 
7,500 words to an installment. Better sub- 
mit a part completed with synopsis of the 
rest. If you submit poetry, hold the lengths 
down to 12 lines at most. Much of the 
poetry used now in the new size is even 
shorter. Payment on acceptance; a cent a 
word and up for fiction; 25 cents a line for 
verse. Address: 122 East 42nd _ Street, 
ne 4. 7. 


The modernistic 
ception room at McCall’s are a bit on the 
dark side, and the concealed lights fail to 
light up the fine Norman Rockwell portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln. Consequently, it was 
a double pleasure to go around into the 
bright, cheerful office of McCall’s fiction 
editor, Constance Smith, to talk about story 
requirements. Like others of the big cir- 
culation magazines, McCall’s is emphasizing 
quality. And too few stories come in which 
meet the high standards. Miss Smith hands 
out no arbitrary rules, no taboos, though she 
does state that the editors do not use mys- 
tery fiction and do not care for stories 
which have much dialect or are too sec- 
tional in interest. Not that they think mys- 
tery fiction is at all bad. It is just that 
most mysteries are too long for this special 
market, or don’t lend themselves well to 
An emotional quality is im- 
portant, as is good writing. Stories should 
“be about something.” Not mere super- 
ficial action. No taboos are put on war sit- 
uations. If you can do a really good piece 
of fiction with a problem rising out of the 
war, go ahead. If your characters have 
reality and universal appeal, the story is 
sure to get most careful consideration. Short 
stories are more needed now than anything 
else. But the exact length is less important 
than a handling of the situation which is 
outstandingly good. Novelet length of 12,- 
000 to 15,000 words is difficult to fit in. 
However, this length is bought when a story 
is too good to turn down. Some three-part 
serials are used, though this is not a matter 
Very occasionally a poem is 
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used, usually as a filler. These average $25 
in pay. Payment for all material is tops in 
the women’s field. Address: 230 Park Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. Otis Weise is editor. 


O find the entrance to the new Fiction 

House offices, at 670 Fifth Avenue (N. 
Y. 19), go around the corner on 53d Street. 
rhe big, many-windowed rooms are in great 
contrast to the gloomy old place on Eighth 
Avenue. And the space was greatly needed 
by the art department which gets out their 
successful line of comics. The comics are all 
an inside job. But the pulps are open mar- 
kets, buying considerable material at a cent 
a word minimum. Too bad this house no 
longer puts out a love magazine! There 
would be some real inspiration here, for the 
editorial windows look down on the Bride’s 
Door of fashionable St. Thomas’ cathedral. 

Radio-Craft is a monthly, put out by 
Radcraft Publications at 25 West Broad- 
way, N. Y. 7. Most material is obtained 
from outside writers, according to its editor. 
It uses articles on radio or electronics, which 
must have a technical slant and which must 
be popular enough in type to be undertand- 
able to readers without special mathemati- 
cal or engineering knowledge. Lengths from 
1,500 to 2,000 words. Articles should be 
accompanied by schematics, drawings, 
photos. Payment is on publication. Space 
rates approximate 1 cent per word on un- 
solicited matter. Hugo Gernsback is editor; 
Fred Shunaman is associate editor. 

The Rudder, “the magazine for yachts- 
man,” sounds like a luxury publication 
which would rouse no interest in wartime. 
On the contrary, all yachtsmen and would- 
be owners of yachts seem to find this the 
perfect type of escape literature. They read 
it eagerly, and dream of the time when pri- 
vate yachts sail the seven seas as they please. 
Men serving in the South Seas read it to 
find out about sailing there in peacetime, 
when they hope to go back. Articles about 
navigation in distant parts of the world are 
of special interest to men there now, even 
though on war duty. These readers go in 
for pin-up boats! This gives you an idea of 
the purpose and the scope of the magazine. 
[t is a monthly, at 35 cents. It uses practi- 
cal articles about all phases of boating; also 
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cruise stories dealing with small pleasure 
vessels. No fiction or verse. Pays $3 for 
boating scenes. Reports are made in two 
weeks. Payment for articles is 1 cent a 
word, on publication. Boris Lauer-Leo- 
nardi is editor. Address: 9 Murray Street, 
N. Y. 7. 

American Legion Magazine, edited by 
Alexander Gardiner, can use very little un- 
solicited material, since the paper cuts have 
reduced its contents space. One piece of 
fiction is used each month, on an average. 
This may run 1,800 to 2,000 words. Articles 
are the same length. But on these, it is best 
to query the editor first. This saves time 
and work, where so little can be accepted. 
Win the war is the general subject theme of 
all material. This is no escapist publica- 


tion. It tries to inspire the American public 
by all means at its disposal to go all out in 
their war effort and win the victory and the 
peace as quickly as possible. 

There is a contest on for the best name 
for the new department for people in the 
Service in American Legion Magazine. The 
contest closes February first. Better see the 
magazine for this. The editor is taking 
poems, gag cartoons, brief articles—all from 
Service men and women. Be sure to give 
your Service address and serial number 
when submitting names for the contest or 
material for the department. The back of 
the magazine also makes use of gag car- 
toons, but has space for very few. Payment 
is ON acceptance at good rates. Address: 
1 Park Avenue, N. Y. 16. 
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"This is different! 


In MY story the reader dies.” 





This Is 


Our Job 


By JAMES HILTON 


HE present-day writer has an obliga- 

tion. The days when he could shut 

himself up in a book-lined room and 
consecrate himself to art for art’s sake are 
gone. The days when he was content to re- 
gard himself as the privileged beneficiary of 
a privileged class, providing a luxury article 
for a limited market, are also gone. I do 
not say that there are not writers like that 
today—there are, but they are no longer 
content—it gives them more regret than 
pride. 

Even the honest purveyor of harmless 
tripe suffers his moments of misgivings— 
true, he has a wife and family to keep, to 
say nothing of a swimming pool—but is that 
really a complete excuse? Every writer 
knows in his heart that while every writer 
has to be a bread-winner, the really import- 
ant writers are the mind-winners. They 
win the minds of others. They point the 
way to the future—if they can see the way. 
Merely to see a single facet of the present 
or of the past—no matter how entertainingly 
—is not enough. And few things are more 
pathetic than the middle-aged or elderly 
writer who, by the misfortune of birth or 
environment, can write with supreme com- 
petence and accuracy about the love-affairs 
of dukes and duchesses at fashionable 
house-parties, yet who realizes sadly that in 
this year of grace 1944, the subject is less 
engrossing than it used to be. 

What can he do? 

He is like a shopkeeper stuck with an out- 
of-date line of goods on his shelves. Unless 
he has made enough money to retire, he is 
in a bad way. One of them—and a very 
charming man too—wrote to me several 
years ago from England, admitting that he 
would like very much to write about ordi- 
nary people, but—he said—‘“I haven’t 
known any—except, of course, servants.” 
And then, more recently, he wrote to me 
again. It seems he hadn’t been doing much 


writing lately, but he had been meeting peo- 
ple in the course of his duties as an air-raid 
warden during the London blitz. “Just or- 
dinary people,” he explained. “I don’t 
know if I can ever write about them, but 
I'll try, when I get the time. I find I like 
them. Some of them are rather wonder- 
ful.” It was a great discovery. 

Yes . . . it is hard to escape from the 
disadvantages of one’s birth and _back- 
ground. Even in the case of a writer like 
myself, who never knew any dukes and 
duchesses, there are many adjustments that 
have to be made. A writer nowadays may 
be dealing with a human problem of intense 
interest to himself personally, yet every now 
and then—about once an hour, maybe— 
when he switches on the radio for the lat- 
est war news—he comes up against the plain 
fact that the most human problem of all is 
the problem of humanity, and that if the 
work he is doing is not, in some way or 
other, dealing honestly with that, then he is 
not only wasting his own time, but worse 
still—wasting the time of his readers. At 
such moments of misgivings the responsibil- 
ity of the writer—the responsibility of being 
a writer instead of being a plumber or a gas- 
meter inspector or a hod-carrier—this re- 
sponsibility falls on him like the soft under- 
belly of an elephant, and he goes back to 
his typewriter in such a mood that at the 
end of every sentence the words “So what?” 
are apt to jump at him in invisible ink. 

Well, what is this obligation or responsi- 
bility of the writer? I think I have already 
hinted at it in general terms—he must ac- 
cept the problem of humanity as the one 
most worth dealing with, and he must deal 
with it not as if he were a spectator stand- 
ing—however sympathetically—on the side- 
lines, but as an insider belonging to it as 
much as does his neighbor in the street or 
on the bus or in the telephone directory. 


From an address before the Writer’s Congress, University of California. 
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HE writer has a special responsibility 

j poie with the preservation of free 
speech, since his entire existence as a writer 
worthy of the name depends on this. He 
must not assume that free speech will sur- 
vive if merely let alone, nor must he assume 
that everybody cares as much about free 
speech as he does. Let’s be frank about 
this. There are millions of people in the 
world today who would willingly give up or 
do without free speech if only in exchange 
they could be sure of getting one good 
square meal a day. Let us not condemn 
them—none of us shuld be in a hurry to, 
anyway, immediately after our own good 
square meal. The point is that here is one 
of the infernal weapons by which fascism 
obtained its early victories—by capitalising 
on the man’s disillusionment with the way 
democracy was then being managed—or 
mismanaged. It was easy for the fascists to 
ask which was the more worth having, the 
privilege of the soap box or the security of a 
job, it was easy to promise disillusioned mil- 
lions that if they only surrendered a few 
democratic luxuries, their new masters 
would provide them with everlasting 
strength through joy, or something of the 
kind. Well, we all know what happened— 
the people lost their free speech and got pre- 
cious little joy in exchange. But an equally 
important point is what is going to happen 
when our own victorious armies enter the 
enslaved countries of Europe. When the 
first rejoicings have died down and every- 
body has a bit of a hangover, what are we 
going to reply to some cynical fellow who 
gets up and says: “Okay, and thanks for 
liberating us from the German army and 
the gestapo—that’s a wonderful beginning. 
But what comes next? What other free- 
doms have we got? Freedom to walk the 
streets in search of jobs now that the war 
factories are closing down? Freedom to erect 
tariff barriers and build fortified frontiers, 
just as if we were back in the age before 
radio and airplanes? Freedom to begin 
choosing sides for the next war? That was 
the European plan after the last war. 
Maybe there’s a better plan—an American 
plan—after this war. If so, tell us about it. 
Let’s have some lend-lease of your minds.” 
And here we enter again the limitless field 
of the writer’s responsibility. He, after all 
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is the mind-winner. It will be his post-war 
job to sell democracy—true democracy— 
with all the arts of a radio announcer selling 
a beauty cream—but with, I should hope, 
considerably more sincerity. But this sin- 
cerity can only exist if democracy itself de- 
livers the goods—if democracy proves in ac- 
tion that a man can have his free speech 
and his good square meal a day, and that 
free speech is not an idle luxury for the 
glib, but a necessary function of thinking 
and living. The writer must not be con- 
tent to follow the politicians, he must try 
to lead them—and if he can’t do that—few 
writers make good leaders, anyway—he 
must continually prod them. He must be 
a fearless critic. All systems of government 
after this war will be on trial—on trial for 
their lives—compelled to meet the challenge 
of the people, especially of those people in 
uniform who will be coming home in mil- 
lions to put off their uniforms. Because 
there is a fifth freedom that the average 
man is going to demand perhaps more ur- 
gently than any other—and that is, Free- 
dom from War. 


FTER the last war, you may remem- 

ber, we had something called a League 
of Nations. It was not exactly a new idea— 
the ancient Greeks had a League that ante- 
dated it by a few thousand years. But it 
was, for all that, a commendable experi- 
ment, and it died. It died, I think, of a 
number of diseases, but perhaps the most 
deeply-seated one was that debilitating 
modern malady—popular approval without 
private faith. Everybody—or almost every- 
body—wished the League of Nations well, 
but nobody really believed in it enough to 
make any sacrifices for it. It deserved a 
crusade—but instead it was given a press 
campaign. It should have been preached 
until people were aflame with it—but in- 
stead, it was flattered until people were 
bored with it. And then it very quietly gave 
up the ghost. 

This is the sort of thing that writers, per- 
haps more than anybody, can save de- 
mocracy from. Few deny that such a 
danger exists. As our armies march further 
into Central Europe we shall make many 
converts to democracy—some of them in 
unexpected quarters. The tearful gauleiter 
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seeing the error of his ways just in time to 
welcome the Allied troops with open arms 
will become an everyday phenomenon. In 
fact one is sometimes almost tempted to 
wonder what will happen to the war if all 
our enemies decide to come over and fight 
it on our side. However, what I really 
mean is that we writers have or ought to 
have a special intuitive or psychological 
knowledge of what goes on in other people’s 
minds, and for that reason we might be 
rather good at saving democracy from some 
of its friends, both at home and abroad. 


Save Your 


But before we can do that we must have 
something in ourselves that can hardly be 
manufactured to order—and that is a per- 
sonal faith in democracy that can stand up 
against the obvious fact that democracy is 
no sacred cow, but a very fallible and far 
from perfect human institution that we 
hope to improve and strengthen by the very 
faith we have in it. 

The writer, if he has faith in humanity, 
must make democracy sing—and sing to the 
ends of the earth. 


Typewriter 


By AGNES LEBEDA 


HE greatest destructive agents of a 

typewriter are dirt, lack of lubrica- 

tion, and misuse. To give a type- 
writer proper care and service the follow- 
ing materials are necessary for each typist: 

1. Brush, long handle—for cleaning ma- 
chine. 

2. Brush, stiff bristles—for cleaning type. 

Cleaner—alcohol, lacquer thinner or 

carbon tetrachloride for cleaning 

cylinder. 

Type cleaner. 

Typewriter oil. 

Cheesecloth. 

DAILY CARE 

In order that typewriters give the best 

service for the longest period of time there 

are certain daily chores for the constantly 
used machine that must be performed. 

1. Dust the exteriog of the machine with 
a soft dry cloth, wiping dust off to the 
side of the machine away from the 
mechanism. 

2. Brush and clean type bars. Use long 
handle soft bristle brush and brush away 
from the slots—brushing toward the 
slots will have a tendency to force dirt 
into the slots thus causing the type bars 
to stick or bind. Dust out erasures, as 
they will work into the inner mechanism 
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and the machine to 
sluggishly. 

3. Brush with soft brush on carriage rails. 

t, Clean type using heavy bristle brush. 
It is preferable to do this at the end 
of the day when the ink is damp. If 
this is done daily one can keep the type 
perfectly clean without having to use 
gasoline or benzine or other type 
cleaners. If one cleans the type every 
week or ten days a cleaning fluid will 
have to be used. 

). Release cylinder during the day when 
not typing and always at night. This 
prevents flat spots from developing on 
the cylinder, and it is vital to protect 
those rubber rolls at this time. 

6. Keep typewriter covered when not in 


cause operate 


use. 
WEEKLY CARE 
There are certain duties that should be 
taken care of weekly when properly caring 
for one’s typewriter. 

1. Remove the ribbon from the _ type- 
writer. Slide the Margin Stops to the 
extreme ends of the Margin Scale and 
move the carriage to the right as far 
as it will This the ribbon 
and makes various parts of the type- 
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writer more accessible. 
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2. Wipe the rods and parts on which the 


carriage moves with a cloth slightly 
moistened with oil. Or put one drop of 
oil on rods or in rails on each side of 
carriage and move the carriage from 
end to end several times. 

In oiling a typewriter use a good 
grade of oil, that will not thicken. Use 
sparingly; do not oil slots in the 
Type Bar Segment; oil lightly all mov- 
ing parts of the machine. If too much 
oil is used there is a tendency for the 
oil to collect dirt and the typewriter 
does not work as freely as it should. 


3. Move the carriage to the left as far as 
it will go and clean out with a long- 
handled brush the right side of the ma- 
chine. After one has thoroughly brushed 
out the right side of the machine one 
should move the carriage to the right as 
far as it will go and repeat the clean- 
ing. Or if the rear of the machine is 
exposed, as on some of the older model 
machines, it can be brushed out from 
the back also. On some of the new 
models the backs can be easily removed 
for cleaning. 

4. Depress all the keys gently to raise the 

Type Bars and brush beneath them as 

far as can be reached. It is also pos- 

sible to brush the exposed parts of the 
lower portion of the ribbon movement. 


5. Raise paper bail and clean cylinder or 
roller with a cloth moistened with a 
little denatured alcohol. (This will pre- 
vent paper from slipping.) It is not 
advisable to use benzine or gasoline for 
cleaning rollers. 

Best cleaner is carbon tetrachloride. 
(This is inflammable, and its fumes are 
poisonous. ) 


CLEANING THE TYPE 


Before cleaning the type, cover the key- 
board with a sheet of paper held in posi- 
tioh by folding it down below the top row 
of keys. With a stiff brush, brush the 
type forward and alternately tapping the 
face with a type brush will remove the 
clogged ink. Pay particular attention to 
the keys that collect more ink such as the 
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lower case letters—a, e, and o; and the 
upper case letters such as A, R, B, and S. 

Prepared cleaners may be _ purchased 
from the typewriter service offices or any 
publishing supply house, or one may use a 
small quantity of gasoline. (If you can 
spare the gasoline.) If a cleaning fluid is 
used, as no doubt it will have to be if the 
keys are cleaned only once a week, the 
typewriter should not be operated until dry 
five minutes should prove sufficient time). 


THER than the mechanical care given 

a machine there are certain hints that 
all typists can observe to get the most and 
best use from the typewriter. Some of these 
hints are: 

1. Have a solid table for the typewriter 
as a table that is not steady or “wiggles” 
vibrates the machine and causes unnec- 
essary wear on the machine. 


i] 


Striking keys with too much force is 
hard on the cylinder and leads to un- 
necessary fatigue. 

}. When typing underscores or leaders less 
pressure is necessary to make these 
characters than any others on the 
machine. 

+. When erasing, move carriage to the ex- 
treme right or left to prevent particles 
from falling into the machine. 

5. Cover typewriter at night unless it can 
be enclosed in a typewriter desk. 

6. Never put oil in the segment or type 
bar slots. It will accumulate dirt and 
result in sticking type bars. One should 
use oil sparingly; using too much oil is 
as bad as if none were used. 

7. Pounding the back spacer causes dam- 
age to the typewriter. 

8. Use an extra sheet of typing paper as 
a backing sheet so as to protect the 
cylinder, or wind a piece of ordinary 
typewriter paper around the cylinder 
and leave it there. This will greatly 
prolong the life of the cylinder and not 
interfere with the normal typewriter 
work. 

9. Turn the ribbon over in the typewriter 

at least twice a month as this prolongs 

the life of the ribbon and improves the 
general appearance of the work, 








Spacegrabber 


By JOHN MOROSO 


HE dream of every newspaper man 

is to do free-lance writing, but hard 

work as a spacegrabber seven days a 
week and hard liquor seven nights a week 
leave little time for realizing this ambition. 
Because of the tension under which he 
works, he usually takes his recreation play- 
ing craps or blackjack. To keep from end- 
ing up as a copy reader, for the rest of my 
days, I realized I’d have to make a break 
of some sort, and soon. 

I had been grinding out stories and mail- 
ing them to magazines for years, but they 
always came back like homing pigeons. My 
first encouragement came from the literary 
adviser of Dodd, Mead and Company. 
There was something in the novel I sent 
his firm that pleased him. We met for 
lunch at the Harvard Club and he sug- 
gested an agent, Paul Reynolds, of 70 Fifth 
Avenue. Working for Reynolds at the time 
was Harold Ober, now on his own. I took 
him the manuscript of a short story, which 
he liked. Never having had the courage to 
send out a story more than twice, I had 
accumulated a trunkload of yarns. Ober 
sent my story to almost every magazine 
printing the romantic line of stuff, and 
every one returned it. “But,” he added in 
his letter, “I’ve just read it again and find 
it as good a story as when I first read it. 
Am having it retyped and will start at the 
head of the list once more.” 


On its second lap, the piece met other 
editors, for magazines do change their 
editors. It got to the D’s and Honore Will- 
sie, editor of The Delineator, bought it and 
asked to meet me. She bought a series at 
$500 each and they brought a request from 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for some of the 
same stuff. They also paid me $500 each. 

None of these stories would have reached 
print had I not met Reynolds and, through 
him, Harold Ober. 


30 


I did not go back to the novel whose re- 
jection had started all this mild success. I 
was learning to write and when I read the 
old manuscript over which I had toiled for 
months, I found it the rawest kind of stuff. 
In being able to see my own faults, I made 
the biggest advance any author can make. 
When you can chop the life out of your 
own copy or dump it into the old waste 
basket, you are really on your way to some- 
where worth going, the pleasantest occupa- 
tion, I believe, a man could choose. 

Dumping the old novel, I plunged into 
another, which I called “The Quarry” and 
which Ober promptly sold to Little, Brown 
& Co., after getting rid of the serial rights 
to Popular, then at the top of its success. 
“The Quarry” was the “hunted man” type 
and my newspaper experience with detec- 
tives, criminal courts and a wide assortment 
of criminals provided me with plenty of ma- 
terial. The Boston house sold the English 
and the syndicate rights. In the same week 
at the two most prominent picture houses 
on Broadway at that time, the Rivoli and 
the Rialto, Tom Meighan, of silent fame, 
featured in it, under the title, “The City of 
Silent Men.” Later Richard Powell was 
starred in it in the talkies under the title, 
“The Shadow of the Law.” 

When the sedate Boston House on 
Beacon Hill found that the crime story was 
a moneymaker, the equally sedate New 
York House of Henry Holt decided to take 
a fling at it, and soon Car] Brandt sold 
them “The People Against Nancy Preston,” 
for me. But before he submitted it, Brandt 
found the beginning hidden away in Chap- 
ter X. After Holt bought it, Nancy was put 
in the pictures, both silent and sound. 

So, out of newspaper work in New York 
came the first novel, a story of the Law 
against the Man. And out of it came 
Nancy, the Law against the Woman. There 
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was still a vast amount of material] left and 
I wrote and sold “The Stumbling Herd,” 
the Law against the Child. The movies 
again improved on my choice of title. They 
called it “Roste of the Tenements.” 


Stuffed Shirts 

Y HEAD was not turned 

long. I did join the Authors League, 
the Poetry Society of America and the 
Dickens Fellowship, and I believe for a 
brief time I was in danger of becoming just 
another stuffed shirt. Mutual admiration 
societies soon become quite wearisome to 
almost everyone but the literary agent 
whose business it is to push his author 
ahead, getting him all the publicity possible. 
It helps build up a name, I presume. A 
long session with a Fifth Avenue photog- 
rapher for portraits for newspapers and 
trade publications gave me a pain in the 
neck that still comes back on damp days. 


I mean for 





The biggest name achieved among my 
newspaper contemporaries was Irvin Cobb’s. 
We covered many a newspaper story to- 
gether, he on The Evening World and I 
on The Times. I never saw and never ex- 
pect to see his equal as a reporter. In the 
trial of Harry Thaw for the slaying of the 
famous architect, Stanford White, he 
buckled down daily to a great wad of copy 
paper, a row of sharpened pencils at his 
right hand, never lifting his unusually 
homely countenance from his graphic and 
colorful running account, a line of copy 
boys rushing it from the courtroom to the 
city room of his paper. Once he started 
with short fiction he was not long in break- 
ing his shackles. He started in this pleasant 
field with abundant material, as any re- 
porter will find he possesses once he breaks 
into the writing game. 


It is not an easy game to break into. Not 
by any means. Newspaper writing and fic- 
tion writing are as far apart as writing in 
Sanskrit and writing in English. The re- 
porter and the much better paid feature 
writer must work against time. The dead- 
line is always just ahead of him, the presses 
waiting to roll. After a few years, haste be- 
comes second nature. He writes better news- 


paper copy under pressure. But when he 
must create his stuff, draw the characters, 
arrange even the weather, balance light and 
shade he must go slowly and carefully. A 
half dozen carelessly done stories will mark 
him in editorial sanctums and hurt his 
chances. He will not get a good reading, 
for he is not considered worth the time and 
trouble. 

I decided that what I needed to keep me 
on my way was time for sleep and regular 
routine. Hearst had taken away our as- 
sistant city editor, Hastings, to be city 
editor of The Evening Journal. He gave 
me a rewrite job with him. 

An afternoon paper job meant work from 
nine in the morning until five in the after- 
noon, a short day Saturday, with Sundays 
and holidays off. This allowed, compara- 
tively, an enormous amount of time for 
sleep and writing plays, novels and short 
stories. It also allowed a great deal of op- 
portunity for relaxation. Bill Guard, my 
old Sunday editor, was press agent for the 
Metropolitan Opera and the stage door was 
always open to newspapermen in the days 
of Caruso, Lauri Volpi, Gigli, Destinn, 
Farrar, Homer, Matzenauer, and Scotti. 
Right across Broadway was Brown’s Chop 
House; up a block were the Knickerbocker 
Grill and Shanley’s; a little further, 
Churchill’s; back of the Met, Joel’s, where 
the great and the near-great gathered after 
midnight; further down, Keane’s and Cav- 
anagh’s, and, for rea] intensive drinking, 
such places as Jack’s, Burn’s and the Tub 
of Blood. 

There wasn’t time enough to attend to 
it all. 


Breaking Away 


NE of the simple pleasures of life I 
could indulge in, however, was walking 

my bull terrier through the streets of upper 
Manhattan where my wife and I lived in 
an apartment. His name was Mister Jones, 
after Wex Jones, editor of the Hearst 
comics, who gave him to me. Wex was a 
nut on any creature that could fight to the 
death, asking no quarter and giving none. 
On the Times job I had not been able to 
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give my canine friend the attention due 
him, my wife doing it for me. Now I had 
the opportunity to discover that a great city 
was no place for a dog. When I took him 
out on his leash he would pull hard to get 
to an electric light pole, a sidewalk sign, 
the corner of a building flush with the side- 
walk or a door stoop. If I was at all foggy 
in the morning I would not see some other 
dog dart for the same objective and Mister 
would whip himself about and tear the 
jacket and hide from the intruder. If he 
got a firm hold he held it while women 
screamed and men hoarsely shouted advice 
or swore at me. 

I came to two great decisions in the life 
of a writer. I determined to get away from 
the temptations of the great city and buy 
a home. The home, incidentally, would 
provide a tree for my dog. 

I informed Hastings that I would buy one 
across the Hudson in Jersey. 

“With what?” he asked. 

That aggravated me. 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate was 
at that time offering prizes for short fiction, 
the first of which was $10,000. It was my 
meat. The money would take me out of 
durance vile, buy me a good house with a 
number of trees around it. I got out a story 
which I called “Solid Ivory,” the story of 
a raw New York detective so dumb that he 
reported his captain’s brother-in-law for 
keeping his ginmill open on the Sabbath. I 
called him Bonehead Tierney. 

After entrusting the masterpiece to the 
mails, I got busy sketching floor plans for 
the house and was pondering the matter of 
grounds, with trees, when it came back. 
The $10,000 was lost! But it was a swell 
break for me, losing that prize. That much 
money in hand would ruin any reporter, 
rewrite man or copyreader. Not only was 
I spiritually and physically saved by this 
literary failure but I found later that my 
brain-child Tierney was to work for me for 
many years. I sold the little piece to Red 
Book and every month for long after, the 
magazine carried a Bonehead story. 

I accumulated $500, went across the 
Hudson and paid the money down on a 
decrepit shack on the side of a Bergen 
County hill, looking down into a valley and 
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up to the Palisades beyond. Next summer 
we had our home, covered with roses and 
mortgages. The frontage of the land was 
forty feet and the house was reached by a 
climb of three flights of asphalt steps, most 
of them with falling arches. It was not until 
winter started that I found there was no 
way to get coal up to the place, for the 
nearest road was on the property to the 
north, a fine vacant field, belonging to some 
other party. It may have been that the 
holder of the second mortgage sold me my 
place because of its situation. And it may 
have been also that he sold it because he 
was unable to pay interest and amortization 
on the mortgages, for I was hardly settled 
when I was informed that the first mort- 
gage was due and should be paid in full. 
The holder, a trust company, wanted no 
more of it. Never having been bothered by 
business matters, I knew nothing about the 
customs of mortgagees and mortgagors, in 
fact did not know one from the other. 

How could I raise $2,500? I would write 
a novel. Just like that. 

For two weeks, day and night, I kept at 
it, using Bonehead Tierney as the center- 
piece, turning him from a good-natured 
slob into a modern Javert. Reeling off 
thousands of words, I kept up the suspense 
of the manhunt and called the story “The 
Quarry.” 

Popular Magazine bought the serial 
rights, wiping out accursed Mortgage No. 1. 
Little, Brown & Co., in Boston, bought the 
book rights. Sampson, Low Marsden, in 
London, publishers of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, bought the English rights. 

Mortgage No. 2 was wiped out. 

A newspaper syndicate bought the second 
serial rights. The field to the north with 
its road was mine. We were so happy that 
I planted a windbreak of thirty maple trees 
and turned Mister loose. 

Herbert L. Jenkins, the grand old man 
of the Beacon Hill publishing firm, decided 
to push the novel, which wasn’t a novel by 
any means, but just a good long story. He 
made an engagement for me with Sarony, 
the Fifth Avenue photographer, and I sub- 
mitted myself to him in a newly-bought 
English walking suit, fedora, walking stick. 
a pipe, cigarettes and a book. I had no use 
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for a pipe but it seems that authors at that 
time were expected to be photographed 
while smoking one or gazing fondly down 
on one as he perused a volume or tome. A 
suggestion of deep thinking, perhaps. I was 
posed with and without legs crossed, with 
and without walking stick, standing, sitting, 
smiling, frowning, in every way except 
standing on my head. Plenty of publicity 
followed and a clipping bureau got hold of 
me and pursued me relentlessly until I went 
broke. Authors go broke just like other 
folks. 

I was interviewed a number of times for 
various papers and the reporters and I got 
stewed together and became ribald over 
authors. You can’t fool those guys. 


Author, Courtesy Brooks Bros. 

Being now an author, I joined the Au- 
thors’ League and was measured for an 
evening suit for the banquet at the Plaza. 
I joined, by invitation, the Poetry Society 
of America and the Dickens Fellowship, 
addressing the last at bibulous length. In- 
vited many places for afternoon gatherings 
of the intelligentsia, I had myself fitted for 
Prince Albert, striped trousers and topper. 
Dinners required a dinner suit. I have them 
all put away in lavender. There has not been 
for years any market for them in the old 
clo’ line. 

If you have a job, you can always get a 
job. Nobody knows that better than this 
writer, for when I needed a job so much 
that I would have been glad to have served 
as second broom in a ginmill, as John 
Masefield had to do, I couldn’t get any sort 
of work, even the very humblest. But hold 
your tears, dear reader. 

“Who’s Who in America” dragged me 
into its columns. We hear a lot about name- 
bands and name-other-things these days. 
The band may give forth the most awful 
sounds but they’re considered sweet sounds 
if the leader is widely exploited. I got in 
the name-class and there was a demand for 
any copy I turned out. But, perhaps be- 
cause of my hard masters, Van Anda and 
Birchall, I never sent out any copy that I 
wouldn’t have put on their desks. I sold 
short stories to the Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, Country Gentleman, 
Delineator, Cosmopolitan, Good House- 


keeping, Collier’s and all the slicks, some of 
them being translated for foreign publica- 
tions. 

What did I do with all that money? I 
know you are anxious to know. With the 
same business acumen that made me buy 
the shack without any way to get the coal 
into the cellar of same and with a first 
mortgage all but due. I bought railroad 
bonds, first mortgage guaranteed Gold 
bonds! I neglected to inquire about the 
guarantee and both England and my own 
country went off the gold standard a few 
weeks apart. I had a safe deposit box 
stuffed with them and a fast runabout to 
get to the bank and deposit my checks and 
order more bonds. Mister and Lady always 
rode with me, yelping their beloved heads 
off, their progeny left at home playing in 
my miniature forest in the big west lot. 

I tired of the social side of authoring. 
There never was any real enjoyment in it, 
anyhow. 

I had been weaned away from the de- 
lights of drinking in low groggeries with 
good friends, and crap shooting. I had be- 
come refined. This time I would write for 
the fun of it, not for money. I longed just 
to idle over the keys, as pianists like to do. 


Getting Into “The American” 


Here is a tip for beginners in this profes- 
sion. Magazine editorial assistants fre- 
quently miss a corking good yarn the 
boss would have paid well for. One of my 
stories got a rejection of this sort, I learned 
when the editor of The American Maga- 
zine wrote and asked me why I never sent 
them a manuscript. I wrote back and told 
him I had tried his office several times. He 
then asked if I would send him the last 
story of mine his desk had rejected. I did 
this and he invited me over to lunch at the 
Players with his managing editor and sev- 
eral writers. I suppose this little affair was 
in the nature of a celebration. The editor- 
in-chief thought highly of my rejected story, 
bought it and wanted more. There is such 
endless and tedious labor reading manu- 
scripts that when a story is accepted, every- 
body in an editorial office cackles over its 
acquisition like a flock of hens proudly an- 
nouncing the laying of an egg. 
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After the lunch, I heard the managing 
editor explain to the boss that he had taken 
home such a bale of tripe that he had not 
finished reading my manuscript. The whole 
story was in the last paragraph. The editor- 
in-chief, John Sanborn Phillips, and I be- 
came good friends and The American dis- 
played my short fiction for a number of 
years. 


Vanished Deadline 


LIKE newspapermen the world over I 

had always had the dream of a van- 
ished deadline. Just to be able to sit and 
write whatever I wanted to write, not as 
some damned editor wanted it written, 
would be rest and a lot of fun for me. I 
could afford this busman’s holiday and I 
intended to ride all the buses before I 
finished. 

I had no market in mind, of course, no 
plot, no need of money. I began with a 
scene in a girls orphan asylum at early 
morning, one little orphan buttoning up 
the smock of the other and the other doing 
the same thing for her. Mamie Casey was 
the one I chose for a heroine. I had met 
Mamie on an assignment years before and 
knew what I was writing about. 

The good sisters cared for her until she 
was old enough to go out to work. I fol- 
lowed Mamie with her employer, a large 
blonde with faked credentials, kept by a 
burglar named Tim O’Brien. Tim was a 
victim of nyctalopia, being of sharp vision 
at night but of faint vision in the day. His 
choice of an occupation was limited. 

Mamie and Tim and I were happy to- 
gether for two weeks, none knowing what 
was going to happen next. An hour or two 
each morning rubbing out the deadline and 
then long country walks with my dog gave 
me a rest any man would thank God for. 
But I was ready for real work again and 
slapped on “The End” when all my char- 
acters were happy and none in jail, the 
bulls absolutely baffled. 

Brandt was on the phone wanting to 
know what the hell I was doing. I con- 
fessed. 

“What’s it about?” he asked. 

“God knows.” 
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“Send it anyhow.” 

It turned out to be novelette length. In 
about two weeks he had disposed of it. He 
called up. “Would you take $3,500 for it?” 
he asked. 

“For what?” 

“Page Tim O’Brien.” 

“I am sorry you have taken up drinking 
in a serious way,” I said. 

“Movie rights,” he replied. “Haven’t sold 
the magazine rights yet. But Bob Davis is 
nibbling at it for Munsey’s.” 

And he hooked and landed Bob Davis 
for me. 


Starting the Story 


Not from the standpoint of the artist, but 
from that of the journeyman writer, the 
opening of the story should be made with 
a bang. 

Publishing house readers, if rudely awak- 
ened from the torpor brought on by wading 
through mountains of copy, will be grateful 
that the yarn before him does not take him 
through a setting for the characters and 
the beginning of the action. 

A bed of tulips at the railroad station 
where the train paused will tell the reader 
what time of year it was. Weather descrip- 
tions of length can be made enjoyable read- 
ing but for the time the story goes in hiding. 
If you have an interior scene, just a line 
telling of the rain slapping a blossoming 
lilac against the window will fix spring for 
you or the snow curtaining the window will 
let the reader know it is winter. 

Clothes are very important, though rob- 
ing your characters should be done in the 
most casual way. The kind of collar and 
the iind of shirt will place your man 
quickly. His manners will show in the 
speeches you write for him and in his atti- 
ude to other characters. You can make him 
a gentleman or a bum in a paragraph. 

This may not sound like an epic; it’s 
not intended to; it’s just the way I got 
my start and kept going. There is no hard 
and fast formula for getting from the re- 
write desk to the slick magazines, but there 
are three ingredients which you can hardly 
get by without. First you must have some- 
thing to say and some ability to say it so 
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others want to read it; second you must be 
willing to work, and third (and few writers 
like to admit this), you must have a small 
amount of luck. If an editorial reader has 
a toothache, even Wilbur Daniel Steele will 
register a zero. But, as this piece of writing 
shows, the thing a newspaperman is most 
likely to lack is stick-to-itiveness. And if 


you want to write badly enough, you’ll 
evolve some of that after a time. Fate 
helped me along a little, what with Mister 
Jones needing trees, and me getting away 
from my old habits and really settling down 
to solid work. Work? It’s hardly that. It’s 
more fun than work has any respectable 
right to be. 





Why Are Poems Rejected? 


By STANTON COBLENTZ 


I 

HY are my poems rejected?” It 
does seem to me that the ques- 
tion deserves an answer; and | 
will give one editor’s explanation for all the 
thousands of versifiers whose work is con- 
tinually flowing to editorial offices—and 
back again. 


ce 


There are, in my experience, two main 
reasons why poems are rejected. And these 
main reasons concern, first, technique; and, 
secondly, content. Well over half the sub- 
missions make a two-way trip because of 
faulty technique; it is extraordinary, but 
poets take less trouble to master their craft 
than a good shoemaker or carpenter would 
consider essential in his. When, for example, 
a poem comes in with lines such as these, 
the editor instantly recognizes the tyro: 


I rode along the swiftly rushing river 
And found it good to stare straight at 
the sky. 


These lines are guilty of several faults: 
redundancy, in the “swiftly rushing,” for 
who ever heard of a river rushing slowly?; 
“Rushing” as applied to rivers is hackneyed. 
There is awkwardness and padding in the 
second line, for “straight” is as clearly out 
of place as it is unnecessary for the mean- 


ing. 


Or take these lines: 

It now becomes 
part, 

And play the role assigned, 

And take the need of fighting well to 
heart, 

And keep it well in mind. 


me to perform my 


We have here the same faults, although 
in exaggerated form; padding in the “now” 
in line 1; redundancy in lines 2 and 4, each 
of which does no more than to request the 
line before in slightly altered form; awk- 
wardness in the construction of line 3; and 
hackneyed phraseology in “perform my 
part,” “the need of fighting well,” etc. 

Now let us examine some other errors in 
technique. Here are two passages: 


They crept far down, down through rock- 
caves and bare clefts 

Strange-scarred, steep, starless, among 
the sheer 

Gulfs, seamed with pits, and came away 

Soon, soul-cursed by black terrors crouch- 
ing there below; 

and: 

The wonders known to earth are never 
dead; 

The eyes of glory glitter from the sky; 

The hills above us like a veil are spread, 

The clouds across the dusky heaven fly. 
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Leaving out of account all questions of 
triteness in phraseology and inversion in 
construction, what is wrong with these two 
selections? The first, has metrical irregu- 
larities and spondaic expressions like 
“strange-scarred,” with the abundance of 
consonants and particularly of sibilants, 
making it difficult to read; it is entrely lack- 
ing in the rhythmical basis of poetry. And 
what of the second passage? Obviously, it 
is much smoother; the trouble is that it is 
too smooth, that it does not permit any 
natural variations in the metrical flow, and 
would put one to sleep before many stanzas. 


Both these specimens, therefore, would 
merit rejection slips—although for opposite 
reasons. 


Still another variety of technical failing 
may be found in the following: 

I sought the pale armadas of the dawn 

To free me from the night’s exigencies, 

And, faltering, on an eagle’s wing 

borne 

Along the spiral of far mysteries. 

Aside from the fact that one suspects the 
author of some badly scrambled figures, 
what shall one say of this stanza? To me 
it seems to offer almost nothing for the 
reader; the author, if he had an idea, has 
muddled it hopelessly, and accordingly has 
failed in the essential purpose of all writing 
—which is to communicate, to convey 
thoughts, moods or impressions. Moreover, 
the dominant fault of this passage—obscuri- 
ty—is an affliction of a high percentage of 
the poems reaching the editorial desk. 

Turning to still another type of submis- 
sion, consider these lines: 

The deep pathology of man is such 

That in his chromosones, his corpuscles 

And all his bodily cells, there is a sort 

Of synthesis, a bodily chemistry 

That makes his subject of psychiatry. 

Whatever else may be said of this passage, 
is it poetry? I should answer, “No!” Except 
for the division into lines, the demarkation 
between this and any other prose is hard to 
find. Poetry need not rhyme, but by defini- 
tion it should possess meter. 


II 


But many a poem, flawless in technique, 
goes the route of the rejection slip. What 


was 
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are the reasons? In most cases, they are 
connected with subject-matter. A quarterly 
magazine, for example, will not be interest- 
ed in a poem on some episode of the day, 
which will be forgotten before the lines can 
see print—will not be interested, that is, 
unless the poet succeeds in giving his in- 
terpretation an enduring appeal. Again, an 
editor will not smile upon a record of per- 
sonal experience unless its meaning is clear 
enough to be translated into universal ex- 
perience. The following lines, undoubtedly, 
have significance for the author: 


You closed the door, and such a darkness 
fell 

That, after all our turmoil and debate, 

We seemed descended to a poisonous well 

Grim with waters of our 
fate. 


the brackish 


But unless the reader is made to under- 
stand or at least to surmise who “you” are 
and why “You closed the door,” as well as 
something of “our turmoil and debate” and 
the “brackish waters of our fate,” the sig- 
nificance is likely to remain for the author 
only. The fault therefore may be in the 
subject-matter itself, which is too personal 
to admit of clear elucidation; or it may be 
that the author lacks the skill to illuminate 
it and lift it above the merely personal, so 
that the reader may share in the experi- 
ence. 

Also rejected on the ground of subject- 
matter are poems that offend against good 
taste—although good taste is admittedly a 
variable quantity, which differs not only 
from age to age and from land to land but 
from editor to editor. We of today, for ex- 
ample, tolerate a frankness on sex and other 
matters which, a short half century ago, 
would have seemed offensive to all canons 
of decency. 

Far more poems have to be rejected be- 
cause they are vapid in subject-matter than 
because they offend the sensibilities. For 
example. 


When I return to Brenderbrook 
And spring is in the air, 

Ill seek again an ancient nook 
Where spring is always fair— 

When I return to Brenderbrook 

And find my kingdom there. 
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As an opening, this may be passable even 
if not striking, for it has the quality of a 
song; but if it continues through four, six 
or egiht stanzas without adding anything to 
its original statements then it will merit re- 
jection because of its shallowness of content. 
I find that a considerable percentage of 
submissions—even a majority—fail because 
the author has nothing to impart, and be- 
cause mere verbosity cannot conceal a vac- 
uum. Occasionally though rarely, by sheer 
virtuosity or superior singing ability, a writ- 
er will make something acceptable out of 
material no more substantial than sea-..am. 


III 


But there are reasons why poems are 
sometimes rejected even though their con- 
tent or technique is not at issue. 

To begin with, even the most excellent 
piece may be too long: for instance, 
WINGS, with its usual thirty-two pages, 
cannot even consider the poems of several 
hundred lines each that are occasionally 
offered. Again, a magazine may have its 
taboos, as when a journal not using free 
verse or light verse rejects pieces that would 
be quickly accepted elsewhere. Or a subject 
may be under taboo only temporarily; the 
editor may recently have accepted a poem 
lauding, let us say, General MacArthur, and 
will not be in the current field for anything 
similar on General Eisenhower. Or it may 
be early March, just after the Spring issue 
has gone to press; and he may feel it un- 
timely to accept a lyric celebrating the re- 
turn of April. Or he may consider it against 
good policy or unpatriotic to print certain 
offerings; even before Pearl Harbor, for 
example, pro-Nazi poems would have been 
anathema to most editors. Or he may find 
that it strains tired eyes too much to read 
certain manuscripts: poems submitted in 
very pale carbon copies, and in carbon 
copies single-spaced on onion-skin paper, 
and carbon copies in colored type on col- 
ored paper, are apt to receive less attention 
than submissions properly double-spaced, 
and decently written on white paper. And 
this is not unfair—for if the author has no 
regard for his own work, why should the 
editor have? Similarly, if the poet submits 
old and crumby manuscripts, with multiple 
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creases and torn edges as the marks of nu- 
merous previous rejections, should the edi- 
tor take the work quite so seriously as when 
he receives clean, white, impeccable-look- 
ing copies? 


HE DISPENSER of rejection slips is 

human; he has his prejudices, like all 
sons of Adam; he has his faults of judg- 
ment, his moods and emotions; he may be- 
come depressed and irritated; and it is pos- 
sible that the manucript rejected late on a 
gloomy afternoon would have a chance 
early on a cheerful morning. Editors, my- 
self included, occasionally miss the first-rate 
in favor of the second-rate and third-rate. 
But this, again, is because we are human. I 
am afraid that there is no possibility at all 
of doing anything about this matter; except, 
of course, let the competition pass judg- 
ment. 


$2,500 Award 


Houghton Mifflin Company have awarded a 
Life-in-America prize of $2,500 to Dixon Wecter 
for his book, “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,” scheduled for publication early in 1944. 
Based largely on unpublished diaries and letters, 
it is an account of the American soldier’s return 
from three wars—the Revolution, the Civil War, 
and the First World War—of his adjustment to 
society and of society’s adjustment to him. By 
implication it suggests how we are to face the 
situation this time when it will be far more com- 
plex and acute than ever before. 


Somewhat Different 
Sir: 

“Tyro” will be published bi-monthly by the 
Tyros, a group of young writers living in Chica- 
goland and the Fox Valley. At present, we shall 
not pay for contributions, except in copies, but 
prospects for future payment are fine. The first 
issue is scheduled for late January publication. 
We would like to receive some more material 
soon, as there is yet room for inclusion in “Num- 
ber 1”. 

We expect to be somewhat different, in some 
cases, than many publications of our type. Those 
who submit material will not be dunned for sub- 
scriptions. There will be no formal rejection slip. 
We will reply personally to all those who submit 
material, and, if requested, we will remit a short 
criticism from one of our members who has had 
material published. 

Address MS. and queries to “Tyro”, 508 Ar- 
lington Avenue, Elgin, Illinois. 

Mapote TAyLor, 
508 Arlington Avenue, 
Elgin, Illinois 
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How To Break Into Print 


By RAYMOND 


UST lately I bounced into an old 
friend. In our high school days, we 
had visualized ourselves as writers. 

Weren’t we dummies?” he chuckled. “I 
wound up a salesman and you—what are 
you, Ray?” 

“A writer.” 

A big O formed on my friend’s lips. He 
called out his favorite magazines. “You 
don’t write for any of those?” 

“Not yet,” I said. “I’m learning how in 
the juveniles.” 

The day this happened, the editor of one 
of the juveniles bought the first story I had 
sent him. 

I dipped about a lot, wrote a book which 
a well-known critic said “shows promise.” I 
wrote slicks and I wrote pulps, or so I 
thought. And one day I asked myself, 
‘Where am I getting?” The answer was ob- 
vious. 

I decided to narrow down. I selected the 
juveniles. Then I narrowed down still more. 
I decided to aim exclusively for the re- 
ligious juveniles published for the inter- 
mediates, the boys and girls of early high 
school years. After I got somewhere, I 
would tackle the youth juveniles, those pub- 
lished for the older high school readers and 
young adults. 

I analyzed 20 stories to get the answers 
to, “What is a juvenile story and how 
should one be put together?” I finally de- 
cided that a juvenile story is conflict in 
action. By applying it, I was able to dis- 
tinguish between a plot and a series of inci- 
dents. The hgh school reader isn’t interested 
in a mood or feeling regardless of how well 
these may be expressed. You’ve seen young- 
sters play tug of war, haven’t you? They 
want their stories to be something like that 

a constant tug between the hero’s ambi- 
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tion or desire and those things which stand 
in the way. 

I outlined each of the 20 stories on a 
large filing card and popped the question, 
“What is the theme?” “What has the au- 
thor said?” 

Here are some I found— 

By learning from his defeats, a hero 
makes a come-back. 

A hero runs away from a situation only 
to run into a similar one from which he 
cannot run away. 

In some of the stories, the hero was a 
modest boy; in others, he was an egotist, 
determined to have his way regardless of 
how wrong he might be. This led me to 
classify the stories as positive and negative. 
In the positive, the hero succeeds by 
strength of character or some ingenuous 
means; in the negative, the hero either fails 
by applying the wrong system or he gets 
“hep” to himself and does an about-face. 
The negative story is harder to write as it 
is sometimes difficult to make a negative 
character sympathetic. If you change the 
character, you must do so gradually. You 
simply can’t say, “John decided he was 
wrong”, etc. 

In my first original story, I gave my hero 
a definite goal, I put strong obstacles in his 
way, and in the end, I rewarded him for 
sacrificing for another. The structure was 
all right but somehow or other, the story 
didn’t ring true. An editor wrote: 

“One moment your characters act almost 
adultist and the next they act almost child- 
ish. Let your high school boys act like high 
school boys.” 

I started by revision by making a char- 
acter chart of the different boys in the 
story. Then I asked myself, “How would 
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this type of boy act in this spot? How 
would he talk?” I wrote the answers into 
my story and then eliminated most of the 
slang. The story sold promptly. 

To write for young people, you must 
know them. Observe them at their work 
and play. 

Let’s break down two of my stories to 
see what made them saleable. First, a nega- 
tive story for the intermediate boy, “Recipe 
For Victory,” published in Pioneer. Action 
starts immediately—so does the theme. 

“The tennis stands were jammed to 
the breaking point. The singles title of 

Corinth High was at stake. Peter Wilson, 

redheaded and blueeyes Peter Wilson, 

was exactly one match and two games 
behind. Every eye in the stands was on 

Peter; every mind pondered the single 

qustion, Has he carried his recipe too 

far this time?” 

Remember what I said about a boy who 
uses the wrong system? Here it is. In para- 
graph four I give Peter’s recipe as he has 
told it to his friends: 

“Let the other fellow spend himself 
out. Give him the upper hand. Let him 
taste victory. Then snatch it away.” 


Sometimes it is necessary to show why a 
negative hero is wrong. I do it here in part 
by having the coach say, “Your recipe, as 
you call it, Peter, isn’t sportsmanship.” 

Clem Shirley, who is to be Peter’s part- 
ner in the coming doubles series, urges him 
to give up the recipe. Peter refuses. The 
morning of the deciding match, the boys 
see a rowboat headed downstream in a 
rocky, shallow river. In it is the coach’s 
young daughter. Peter goes to the rescue. 

“He swam on his left side, his right 
eye glued to the boat. He had plenty of 
time to make it. He would go slowly at 
first. He would use his old recipe.” 

But Peter’s recipe fails and he is forced 
to abandon it. Of course, he saves the girl. 
That afternoon we see the results of Peter’s 
about-face when Clem, feeling he must play 
Peter’s way to bring out the best in him, 
deliberately lets a ball go by in the opening 
minute of play. 

“Fight, fellow, fight!” Peter sang out. 

He moved forward to meet the next 

serve and sent it over the net. 
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“You've got to fight all the way—like 
this!” Peter’s fast forehand struck the 
ball. “And this!” He rushed up, aimed 
the ball where it couldn’t be reached.” 
Peter is a negative hero but he is, never- 

theless, sympathetic. Human, too. 

“He winked at Clem. ‘Pretty good re- 
cipe I’ve—I mean, we’ve got, eh, Part- 
ner?’ he said solemnly. 

The style is simple and most of the sen- 
tences are short. The intermediate boy is 
pretty busy these days. He has a heavy 
school load, he generally goes out for one 
or more athletics, belongs to at least one 
organization that takes a lot of time. He 
likes a fast movie, listens to “The Hit Pa- 
rade” and quotes Jack Benny and Phil 
Baker. Occasionally he will pick up a 
sports or western pulp but he prefers the 
comic books. He won’t bother with a story 
in a Sunday-School juvenile unless it gets 
off to a fast start and keeps that way. 

Don’t preach to your reader; entertain 
him. If you can give him a bit of moral 
at the same time, well and good. 

Some of the intermediates are published 
exclusively for boys, others for girls, and 
still others for boys and girls.) When you 
write for a publication for boys, it is better 
to leave out girl characters. You may use 
boys in your stories for girls provided you 
do not stress them too much. When you 
write for a boy-and-girl publication, you 
should use characters of both sexes, if pos- 
sible. Some of the boy-and-girl publications 
will use an all-boy story and turn down an 
all-girl story. The reason is that most girls 
will read a story about boys if it is interest- 
ingly written but the average boy refuses to 
bother with a story about girls. Sissy stuff, 
you know. 

The intermediate reader likes sports and 
outdoor life. He is very much aware that 
a war is going on and wants to feel that he 
can have a definite part in it. Stories have 
been published about young people taking 
part in scrap drives, growing victory gar- 
dens, practicing first-aid, etc. 

NOW for a positive story for a youth 
publication, “Bess Thomas, Student Nurse,” 
which sold to Young People. I used for my 
theme, “A girl who makes a mistake, re- 
deems herself by saving another who makes 
the same mistake.” Bess goes to sleep while 
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nursing a very sick woman. Dr. Whitley, a 
staff doctor, suggests that Bess give up nurs- 
ing as she does not have the qualities a 
nurse must have. Anita, Bess’ roommate, is 
given the case. Knowing that Anita has 
gone on the case very tired, Bess slips to the 
hospital that night and finds Anita is asleep. 
The ’phone rings. The caller is Dr. Whitley. 
Bess reads from the chart the things he 
wishes to know but she is careful not to say 
who is speaking. The next morning, Dr. 
Whitley sends for her. Anita has told him 
everything. He realizes that Bess will make 
a good nurse and everything is straightened 
out. 


The story opens with a narrative hook. 

“Bess Thomas suppresed a yawn. When 
she realized she was being observed by her 
patient, twelve-year old Edith Mays re- 
covering from a badly-burned back, she 
smiled. 

“Sleepy, Miss Thomas?’ ” 

“A little.” Bess knew that had she 
said, ‘So sleepy I can hardly hold my 
eyes open,’ she would have come closer 
to the truth. You just didn’t let your 
patients know that at times you probably 
felt as bad as they did.” 

The viewpoints of the doctor and Bess 
clash in this excerpt: 

“*T get tired, too,” he countered cold- 
ly, ‘but I am a doctor.’ 

“*And I am a human,’ she retorted. 
Instantly she regretted her words; they 
did not reveal what she actually felt.” 
Of course, the doctor is sincere. In the 

juvenile, a “villian” is generally someone 
with a wrong viewpoint. He admits his 
error at the proper time. 

Little humorous touches will relieve a 
serious story. In BESS THOMAS, the di- 
rector of the nursing school is a clever but 
slightly “teched” person. 

“You girls, ‘Silver sighed. ‘It’s Miss 
Sterling to my face and Silver to my 
back. Now don’t deny it.’ She fluttered 
her small hands, shaking her head at the 
same time. Suddenly she leaned forward 
and confessed in a subdued tone: 

“*We used to call our director Wacky.’ ” 

Throughout the story, I furnish infor- 
mation about a nurse’s training. The read- 
er wants background material but you must 
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tell him a little here, a little there, without 
hindering the action of the story. 


When you plan your youth story, be sure 
to let a great deal hinge upon the outcome. 
If Bess fails, then what? A lot of young 
people fail and they pick themselves up. 
But it won’t be quite this simple with 
Bess. She has a younger sister who is afflict- 
ed with infantile paralysis. Bess plans to 
specialize in infantile paralysis nursing so 
that she can help her sister. Now if she 
fails, there is real tragedy ahead. 

The youth publications are running 
stories about the new industries, stories of 
young men and women in the armed forces, 
not only of their experiences in training or 
on duty, but their coming home on leaves 
and furloughs to find things not quite as 
they left them. Write some of your stories 
about the problems young people are facing 
today. 


The youth publications are for readers of 
both sexes. Go slow on love; you may 
utilize the emotion but little physical ex- 
pression of that emotion. 

Don’t let your young people curse, smoke, 
dance, go to movies, play cards, etc. Omit 
violent action. I sometimes have my boys 
about to fight, then I let someone step in 
and separate them. Don’t ridicule any es- 
tablished custom. If you think anything in 
your story might be objectionable, play 
safe. Leave it out. You'll read some stories 
which break some of these taboos but they 
are the exceptions which might lead you 
wrong if you let them. 

The word-length for the intermediate 
and youth stories varies with the publica- 
tions. Some editors wish stories as short as 
1800 words, others will accept them as long 
as 3200 words or even more. There is a 
tendency toward shorter stories. Find out 
the length an editor wants before you send 
him your story. I list each market on a 
separate card. If I find a changed word- 
length in a current market notice, or if the 
editor gives me this information, I record 
it on the proper card. 

In MY JUVENILE SUCCESS SE- 
CRETS, Will Herman gives a complete 
break-down of the entire juvenile field, both 
fiction and non-fiction. 
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Facts On Fact Articles 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 


wrote and sold 108 fact articles, rang- 

ing in length from 500 to 5,000 words, 
at rates of from one cent to one dollar a 
word. 


I have more to learn about writing good 
articles than I know already. However, I 
have learned something. 


First, I know now that the idea’s the 
thing in fact feature writing for magazines. 
The idea is more important in fact features 
than the writing. 


People read a fact feature for informa- 
tion, not to admire someone’s cleverness 
in putting words together. They love beau- 
tiful writing in fiction and perhaps in other 
fields of literature, but the ability to put 
down fact coherently and clearly is enough 
to sell a fact feature. 


How did you get that idea? is a question 
that someone asks me every day or so. I 
am happy to give everyone who is inter- 
ested the principal answer to this $64 ques- 
tion. 

I get my ideas mostly from the daily 
newspapers. No, I don’t steal their stuff, 
but I do get my ideas there, 90 per cent 
of the time. 

By reading carefully every page of the 
paper, from the top line on the front page 
to the obits on the back page, I am able 
each day to hatch enough ideas to keep 
me and three other men busy, if I could 
find the three other men who would work 
under my tutelage with the same gambling 
spirit. 

Just one example: The other day Drew 


|: the year ended December 1, 1943, I 


Pearson had six lines about a survey taken 
by the Army and Navy on what our boys 
eat and like to eat in the armed services. 
Immediately, I wrote to several magazines, 
querying as to their interest in a full-length 
interview with the nutritionist at the Army, 
the article to be entitled: “What The Boys 
Are Eating.” One magazine ordered the 
article by return mail. 


Ideas have a way of multiplying in a 
mind that acts on the ideas it gets. Every 
time I write one article, invariably I think 
of two or three others. Frankly, I get so 
many ideas from clippings, news pictures, 
etc., that frequently I have to take a day 
off to clear my mind of ideas that have 
accumulated too fast for my fingers to 
type. Another example: I heard a news- 
caster the other night give one minute of 
his time to telling of Mosquito plane pilots 
that spend every day hunting locomotives 
in France—to knock out the Germans’ roll- 
ing stock, of course. My idea was to go to 
the right Army section and get the dope 
on this practice, write a short on “The 
Biggest Game Hunters.” It worked, of 
course. 


Although I personally do not make use 
of Frank Dickson’s excellent column of 
ideas in the Dicest (frankly, I deliberately 
don’t read it because I don’t want any 
more ideas than flood in on me), persons 
who do not yet have the knack of spotting 
ideas naturally will use this and other idea- 
helpers. But by whatever method you ob- 
tain your ideas, remember that you must 
have them to sell fact features to the na- 
tional magazines. 
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Second, I learned last year not to be- 
come impatient with editors. Because I was 
successful in peddling virtually everything 
I wrote, I was fortunate enough to afford 
a little traveling and to meet some of the 
editors who had been simply names to me 
for years. As a result, I think the most im- 
portant thing I learned about editors is 
that they are down-to-earth, open-minded 
fellows, just as you and I, but sometimes 
smarter, and that they welcome newcomers 
to their pages. There is doubt 
this. Lock the doors of your mind to the 
idea that editors are churlish, selfish men 
who never want to a new name in 


no about 


see 
their magazines and positively hate to print 
anything unless it is signed by Stanley High, 
John T. Flynn, Jack Alexander, Jerry Ma- 
son, Lawrence Galton, or one or the other 
of the more prolific popular feature writers. 

Third, I have learned what a vast num- 
ber of potential writers for magazines seem 
not to want to learn, i. e., that writing for 
magazines is vastly different from writing 
for newspaper Sunday magazine sections. 
A magazine writer must have a national 
outlook. Although geographical location 
such as being in Washington—may help 
develop this national outlook, it does not 
follow that a national outlook must origin- 
ate in Washington or that everybody in 
Washington has a national outlook. A 
story, to sell to a national magazine, must 
have some intrinsic interest to readers out- 
side of the locale in which it originates. 
I know men who can write well for trade 
journals and get ideas every day to these 
journals, but cannot distinguish ideas that 
will sell to magazines that are circulated to 
the populace as a whole. These men lack, 
to use a hackneyed expression, the “over- 
all” outlook. They know what is news in 
their field, but not what is news through- 
out the nation. Let’s run that thought 
through the mill. 


A barn burns down. That’s number one 
news for the village semi-weekly, be: 
someone lost all he had, and everybody 
who reads the paper, knows either the far- 
mer or the farm itself. Also, the local paper 
readers want to know the cause of the fire; 


ause 
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they have a natural morbid interest in that. 

If a milk shed next to the barn didn’t 
burn down, because of some home-made 
the fire insurance 
journals will be interested. What was in 
the fireproofing mixtures? Pictures of the 
milk shed standing alone among the ruins 
would help. If some farm woman worked 
up the home-made fireproofing materials 
because her father’s barn burned down and 
she long dreaded that the same thing would 
happen to her, and now that her experi- 
ment is brilliantly proved, and she sells the 
mixture to some manufacturer, you have 
a story for a national farm magazine, such 
as Capper’s. Note the build up necessary 
before people in Texas and Maine are 
equally interested in this lady. 


fireproofing mixture, 


Now, if this new fireproofing material 
has other uses bringing it right into the 
home and factory of all of us, and if this 
farm lady branches out, goes to school, im- 
proves her basic experiments, and in so do- 
ing further safeguards the lives of all of us, 
you have a lead for a national magazine 
story of general circulation such as Collier’s; 
or a feature for a woman’s magazine such 
as McCall’s. In these features we would 
not only show the value of work, to each 
of us, but also how her own experiences 
contributed to her life’s work. 

I have learned that “frills” are out in 
the fact-writing field today, just as they 
are out in manufacturing generally. There 
was a time manufacturers could 
spend as much time and metal as they 
desired to spend on stoves, but today they 
just make a good, plain stove that will cook 
a good meal and leave the fancy parts off. 
It’s the same in writing, generally. There 
was a time when experienced writers could 
“lag up” on a subject for several hundred 
words before giving away what they were 
writing about, but today, no writer, how- 
going to get by with 


when 


ever experienced, is 
“frills.” Editors want straight, simply-writ- 
ten fact features, not philosophical essays 
doctored like a 


pen-pal. 


by someone who writes 


Be sure you have a subject, be sure you 
have the facts, and then put on paper only 
what is connected directly with the subject. 
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Rambling thoughts kill off a fact feature. 
I dare say the old days of 4,000 to 8,000- 
word features (except in Satevepost, of 
course) in popular and business magazines 
are as dead as the Dodo. 

Fact features cannot be written without 
facts. Oddly enough, I know writers who 
try it. By this, I mean to say facts that are 
not known generally. The modern editor 
reads as many newspapers as you do. He 
knows more about the average subject you 
can pick out of your head than you know, 
generally, and to sell him on a story, you 
have to get out and get the dope. A good 
fact feature writer is a good leg-man. He 
sees the men who aren’t mentioned in 
newspapers, he digs deeper than the news- 
paper reporters, 

Perhaps the most important thing I have 
learned, for my own personal use, is that 
a writer must specialize in the type of 
material he expects to turn out. This is 
not to say that he must specialize in the 
type of magazine for which he will write, 
but that he must become proficient in at 
least one field. Paul de Kruif can sell to 
many magazines, but he sticks to medicine ; 
J. D. Radcliff sells all the magazines, but 
he sticks to science; Herbert Corey makes 
sales to dozens of different publications, 
but he sticks to business. 

Show me a big-money producer in fact 
magazine writing and I think you will 
show me a man who specializes. Choose a 
field, in which you are interested and learn 
every phase of it. Then find the markets. 

The fact feature article writing field 
likely is the most highly competitive writ- 
ing field in the nation today. Yet, it is not 
difficult to get up into the $6,000-a-year 
and better class in this field, if you are 
willing to work eight hours a day. I know 
at least one fellow who has done this, al- 
though he has no more initiative or intelli- 
gence than the average man. Namely? 
Well, I'll let you guess. 
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Your Manuscript Typed 
As you want it — When you want it 
Forty cents a 1,000 words. Over 10,000 words thirty- 
five cents a 1,000. Minor corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, etc. One carbon and extra first page gratis. 

©. V. WEBER 


641 Library Place Evanston, Ill. 














Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you're not satisfying the de- 
mand. 


Perhaps you’re pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in 
the “checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1942. I will handle you on 10% commission. 
Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable 
and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 


— 











Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU MAY BE A NOVELIST! 


Often writers who are en gg by the short story form 


or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,”’ is a day-by-day guidance 


through preliminary note- taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic em- 
phasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 

Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself?’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











POETS! 


Send or ag ee stamped envelope for 1944 PRIZE 

FROG ; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest. 
te ony will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 

SEL F HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 Places 

TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine ef Poetry 

(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 8, Texas 





























MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Stories and articles, forty cents a thousand words. 
Scripts over 10,000 words, thirty-five cents a thousand 
words. Poems, one cent a line. Carbon copy and 
extra front page free. Mailed flat. 

FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 
937 Nettie Street, Belvidere, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S. 
and foreign countries. Motion picture rights placed. 
Write for FREE details of UNIFIED SALES PLAN, 
Circular W-14, 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 




















POLIVOPE—rhe Envelope for Authors 


This Versatile Roundtrip Envelope eliminates the usual 
enclosed-return-envelope—saves Le ai stamps, 
ere fold-mss-size Polivopes equ. 60 ordinary envel- 

pes in rvice; 20 flat-mss-size equal" Pry 18 fold-size and 
s flat sine ‘equal 52. aa ak for each group and add reel 
postage for 1 Ib. to your zon 

Polivope reduces mailing costs like the dickens, A dime 
brings samples. 


E. POWELL, Envelopes 


2032 East 74th St., Los Angeles 1, California 











| THE SHORT STORY SAUSAGE 


and Other Articles on Fiction Technique 
By RALPH WHITE 


A handy new book that is a must for all writers 
Short-short story writers will find the ‘‘sausage’’ article 
the most helpful analysis of that form yet published. A 
short-short from This Week illustrates amazingly this 
difficult technique. 

And a Critique of a War-Novel that we consider an 
utterly unique help to all writers. Also, gems on 
Titles, Reader-Reactions, Pointers for all. Fully indexed ! 

Ralph White shows you how and why in a lively, en- 
tertaining style. Reon y edition. 112 pages. $1 post- 
paid or C, . $1.10. 5-day return privilege. 


oa STAMPS, Publisher 
218 North Broadway Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
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Broadway is in a state of somnolence, we 
must report this month, from a playwright’s 
aspect, even though the boxoffice is in full 
bloom. 


Costs of production have doubled and 
tripled, and the heightened gamble feature 
of putting on a play has therefore dulled 
the profit instinct of our lords, the pro- 
ducers. 


The Shuberts, who control or own three- 
quarters of the barns in this town, are mak- 
ing really stiff rental demands. “Winged 
Victory” is paying $9,000 a week rent for a 
theater that has been mostly empty 4 out of 
the past 5 years; and could have been leased 
a year ago for one half of this price. 

One show, “Lady Behave” was paying a 
big rent, when another producer, over-bid 
by $800 a week. “Lady Behave” agreed to 
pay the new price, so the other producer of- 
fered to pay 4 weeks rent in advance, a sum 
which the first show couldn’t raise. “Lady” 
was thrown out and the new show came in. 


Can’t you see the two playwrights in- 
volved, sitting over their respective type- 
writers, a year previous to this and each 
saying “this scene will kill em. This dialog 
is the best Broadway has ever seen.” 

Meanwhile two landlords in New York 
were writing dialog too: “the one who ain’t 
got the money, has the worst play, kick him 
in the alley.” 


Two years ago a producer with an ache 
to present drama to people owning $3.30 
could walk into the Shuberts office and say, 
“I have a script and $5,000. Let me use 
your theater on 46th Street, put up a guar- 
antee of two weeks salary at Actors Equity 
for me, invest another $3,000 in this beau- 
tiful piece of literature, and you can stand 
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at the boxoffice window till you get your 
money back plus 50 per cent of the profits.” 

A $15,000 play required only a third of 
the capital. 

Today it requires $30,000. Priorities have 
upped the cost, and the Shuberts want a 
few weeks rent in advance. 

And that’s why playwrights are writing 
bitter letters to the Sunday papers. 

But that gamble, that chance of hitting 
the jackpot and selling a play for a quarter 
million, a half million—that’s what keeps 
them writing. The prices which plays are 
getting from the movies this season are even 
more fantastic than last year. And the 
scripts are worse. 

Don’t believe the reviews you read from 
New York. 

Six of the dramas and musicals which 
have been getting orgiastic notices and pub- 
licity are considered only B quality in the 
trade, and 3 of them have so nauseated the 
very actors in them, that re-casting is con- 
stantly going on even though the actors 
leave with the knowledge they are quitting 
a sure-bet “run” and going into another 
show with a risky future. 

Such is the half way mark in New York. 

Oh, gloria. How gay is the life of a 
playwright. 

This list of little theaters completes the 
series of producers and tryout theaters 
which this column began publishing in 
October, 1943. 

There are not many little theaters in 
New York. And few of them want to try 
new plays. But a production in a little 
theater in New York has a great many ad- 
vantages and occasionally producers have 
paid money for options, after seeing a little 
theater showing. 

AMERICAN NEGRO THEATER, 135 
St. Library, New York City. Directed by 
Abram Hill, intelligent, tenacious young 
playwright. He has done various experi- 
mental shows. His last idea was to take the 
comedy “Three’s A Family,” which is still 
running on Broadway, and present it in 
Harlem with a Negro cast. It is now run- 

ning in both places. Abram is a good ex- 
ample of what a playwright with determin- 
ation can accomplish. For several years he 
kept mailing scripts, button-holing produc- 
ers and hunting production groups. 
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CALLING ALL WRITERS!!! 


In November I announced that I might 
be able to take on a few more authors for 
any professional collaboration. If you are 
in earnest about writing send for my FREE 
booklet. The Road to Writing That Pays, 
and I'll tell you how to get THE TWELVE 
PILLARS OF WRITING WISDOM. which 
constitute the basis of my original, ex- 
clusive and highly successful system. 


TO WRITERS OF JUVENILE FICTION. 
Here is news! I have taken on one of my 
most successful students to head my juven- 
ile department. Now you may have the 
sympathetic guidance of a writer who, four 
years ago, was right where you are now, 
who, since then, has had four books pub- 
lished by Dutton and four by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, who is now under contract 
for two books a year and who got $500 
for a story in Ladies’ Home Journal which 
is now being dramatized. All done under 
my careful coaching. 


So, whether you want to do adult or 
juvenile fiction, write me. My booklet The 
Road to Writing That Pays is FREE. Merely 
state whether you are writing adult or 
juvenile fiction. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


New York, N. Y. 


102 E. 22nd St. 













— WANTED — 


SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
ng perme. ask for a copy of our free booklet 
“Getting Ahead Songwriting,’’ which explains everything 
wise. giadiy mail it te you without cost er obligation. 
SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th 


Before send. 


New York, N. Y. 









Want to Write Professionally? 


Practical, UNDERSTANDABLE clues to selling 
may be found in 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY 
a, nocket-size book, subtitled, THE WRITER'S BIBLE, 
Na e 


THE pm pogros, 2964 Aviation 
Coconut Grove, Miami 33, rida Postpaid, $1.00 















PROFIT and PLEASURE in 


Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment are the rewards to be realized by the 
student who acquires a tested technique. The 
Sprague System is time tested with 50 years 
of home study experience. 


144 BLACKSTONE - SPRAGUE SCHOOL 


BOOKE 307 N. Michigan Dept. 901 Chicago 1 




















I am sorry, I cannot accept any new writers, 
until further notice. Time permits me to handle only 
my present clients. 


Watch for this ad again, when I can accept more 
work, 


MAXINE MYERS, Writer's Secretary 


515 Florence Ave. Fort Wayne 7, Indiana 
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One day he walked into the local library, 


SELL ih THREE MONTHS sau{ Dunted out the basement, and asked if he - 


could present a play there. He built a 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK makeshift platform, borrowed a few lights, wi 











IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— printed a few leaflets calling for workers, 3 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. and actors. He directed his play himself, 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. mailed out invitations to an audience and sh 
° thus launched himself three years ago. Ai 
ue sald aver 9808 Siesicc Today he is the leading Harlem Producer ” 
; i ; and Playwright. (There aren’t any others.) 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to He is looking for scripts on almost any 
Juvenile Editors. subject but particularly those dealing with 
Now I'm teaching it. Negro social problems. Last year one of the 
e theaters took his show and presented it asa u 
condensed musical for a week, paying roy- t 
Write for terms to ; ; R. 
alty, of course. 
WILL HERMAN AMERICAN THEATER WING, 630} % 
Manor OH vmly Formula tor Fiction. 5th Avenue, New York City. 
SANFORD, FLA. They are producing one actors in army ae 
and navy hospitals, for wounded soldiers. a 
al 


No pay. You write Harold Vermilyea. 


SONG WRITERS BLACKFRIARS GUILD, 316 W. 57th. | 7 
































SEANDING AMAZING GEER ew! (i) ot my coms |  L¢8 a Catholic organization, run by two | |. 
ale, seid aver ayHlALE MILLION phonogranh record | secular managers, Dennis Curney, director, 
ee wee ee and M. T. Wyatt, secretary and business P} 
RAY HIBBELER ‘ y m 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. Chicago 47, Ill. manager. “a 
They do the best little theater produc- 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING tions in the city. Constantly looking for 
P PIN scripts any type. Very kind to actors and 
A Clean, Accurate Job i as : . he 
, playwrights. Have a success on their hands, 
Carbon copy and extra front page free. 40c a thou- . ° « D 
tand words. Scripts over 10,000. words, 35 a thousand. at the moment. Their current “Career 
Mailed iy line. Minor corrections, spelling, grammar. Angel” is running way beyond the original : 
a GLADYS G. LA PAUGH se one week booking. an 
rkport Roa ornell, N. Y. © - 
= : = CHERRYLANE THEATER, 38 Com- we 
WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL} merce St., New York City. to 
Complete a can _ be obtained by Operated by Paul Gilmore and _ his pe 
writing for our circular yo ee . , . 
FARRELL & ROBER daughter, V nage ig pea, ane and 
Literary Agent rely 
Cina —'* New York city | [lovely people. They have been hunting a a 
In brief this is our stir _— take all business worries good comedy for themselves for years. Their pe 
from @ author’s shoulders, and acquire ne widest markets . . 
and highest prices for his work.” “ws ‘Ne Widest marke house has 200 seats, Paul Gilmore directs. er 
——————, They are waiting for the dream play and ; 
SONG POEMS WANTED keep reading scripts diligently. 
2 COMEDY CLUB, 150 E. 36, New York 
To Be Set To Music City. Very social and blue blood. Costs th 
Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly $150 to belong. They rehearse a play a in 
trained and well-known composer. More than month. Have pretty good actors. Royalty. ul 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been CHILDREN’S REPERTORY THEA- is 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- TER, 425 Broadway, New York City A 
tlon and Agreement will be sent, should your So Sit poe AE They put - o 
terial be adaptable t ic. f ; ; 
ee ee ee ee shows for children. We do not know this d 
J. CHAS. McNEIL group. “i 
me S Sone ae anes NEW SCHOOL DRAMATIC WORK- | 








510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Calif. SHOP, 66 W. 12th Street, New York City. d 
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January, 


They do experimental shows and will now 


use Equity actors. Erwin Piscator, head, is 
anxious to repeat his famous pioneering 
with plays, same as in Germany in the 20s 
and 30s. They often have guest directors. 
Have had a great deal of success with their 
shows. One of them came to Broadway. 
Another was sold to the movies for $15,000. 

There are a few others but they are inse- 


cure. 
* *& 


Some odds and ends: 

Clifford Hayman is searching for a script. 
11 W. 42nd, N. Y. C. He last produced 
“Uncle Harry” and “I’ll Take the High 
Road.” (Latter closed in a week. It had 
some of Milton Berle’s cash invested in it.) 

Marjorie and Sherman Ewing have 
opened offices at 36 W. 44th Street. They 
seek scripts to produce or finance. They 
already have money in “Oklahoma,” “One 
Touch of Venus’ and many others. 

Meyer Davis, the orchestra leader, has let 
it be known he still has no script he is hap- 
py about. 225 W. 57th, N. Y. C. Has 
money in several shows. Ww ants to produce 
one all by himself. 

* 7 * 


Here is some personal mail. Perhaps you 
have a similar problem: 
Dear Leo: 

How about listing in one of your columns 
a number of “little theater” groups in and 
around New York City in which a play- 
wright who finds the professional theater 
too tough to break into may have his play 
performed? 

I would like to know the names of such 
groups, where a playwright can gain the ex- 
perience which Broadway is unwilling to 
grant him. 

William W. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ANSWER: Despite the list printed above, 
the best little theater group for you to work 
in is the one you start yourself. Your school, 
union, club, library or religious organization 
is the best place for your play to go on. 
And if you want to interest producers or 
agents, this is the fastest way. Invite them 
down to see your objects des art. Writers 
who live in the New York area are espe- 
cially fortunate. . Writers who live in Phila- 
delphia, or distances 100 miles away are 
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FLORENCE STARIN 
535 Fifth Avenue, 17, New York City 
(For 12 Years with August Lenniger) 


Developing beginners to professional status. 
Bettering sales, markets and rates for 
professional writers. 

e e 7 


| have sold millions of words to such magazines as 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home 


Journal, American Magazine, Household, Holland's, 
Everywoman's and to all the leading books in the 
pulp field. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT SALES—for Mora Gillis: 

“Il am amazed at what you have done for me. One 
hundred percent sales! And | have learned so much 
from the real help you have given me." 

If you are a beginner you will benefit from my con- 
structive and detailed criticism and direction, This 
service 75¢ per thousand words. If you are a profes- 
sional | will work with you on a 10% basis. 


Reports immediately on receipt of copy. 











“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where 
to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, be- 
inners and professionals. A gold mine o information. 
end one 25-cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 


518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 











WRITE A NOVEL 


Yes, a beginner can write a novel. The 
method is easy and intriguing. Personal coach- 
ing, novel, short story or juvenile, $10 per 
month. Book, story and article manuscripts 
criticized, edited, $3 to 5,000 words. Book 


length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285 Huntington Park, California 


FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers, 

ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices. 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete tt for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many non- 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information. 


Big Dime's Worth 

Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00. 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula, How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, 
How To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 
Story, Interesting Story Openings. ‘i 

GENIE PLOT CARDS—1l0c. Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose dime 
or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 81, 8749 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, Calf. 
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WILL YOUR 
STORY SELL? 


That’s the important question. How 
much time will it take you to actually 
find this out? Your agent does this job 
for you at a minimum expense saving 
you countless trips to editors and often 
useless trips to the wrong markets. 


A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 

Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing In personal submission to editors. 











roo CAR TOONING 


— for MONEY or for FUN! — 


EASY HOME STUDY 
COURSE COMPLETE $Z- 00 
Lessons—over 500 Illustrations—all for $2.00. 


Write for free sample lesson sheet and course outline. 
HOME INSTRUCTIONS, Dept. WA 
3456 West 116th St. Chicago 43, Ill. 


TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 

















JUVENILES 


Beginners! Let me help you break into the juvenile 
field. I know what the publishers want. Clear, analytical 
criticism and revision suggestions for $2.00 up to 4000 
words. Enclose fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 














H. W. KELLICK © Literary Agent 


GAG CARTOONS — GAG IDEAS 
Books, Stories, Articles. 
— Personalized Service — 


ERIE, PA. 


BOX 472 








better off working with their own local 
“Little Theaters.” They are usually good 
when so close to New York. Either the 
level of comparison keeps them on their 
toes; or visiting road companies may pro- 
vide the high standards. 

Playwrights who live great distances 
away from New York would do best by ty. 
ing up with their Y. M. C. A., church or 
other acting group. Seek out the director, 
Have lunch with him. Collaborate on re. 
write. Join to produce your play together, 
Local directors like to work with local play- 
wrights, for it means they introduce new 
writers. You will bring audiences, help him 
strengthen his theater movement in your 
city. 

Produce three or four plays in your own 
city and you cannot help realizing great 
benefits. You get your apprenticeship 
served and your writings approach the com- 
mercial state. 


Sir: 

We are in the market for unusual stories por- 
traying the real farmer, the real worker, the 
middle class suburbanite. We like stories that 
are not afraid to speak up, that open the eyes, 
and educate as well as carry the real dramatic 
plot. The usual rates are one cent but it is up to 
the writer whether he stops at that or merits 
much more. We appreciate accordingly excep- 
tional stories. 3000-5000-word short stories. Seri- 
als adapted to 2000-word lengths. 

We use articles that are based on facts, of peo- 
ple, politics, farms, etc., but must hew close to 
the earth of reason. We will gladly answer queries 
from prospective authors. Report in from two to 
five weeks. 

LIFE * POWER Macazine 
Albert Zolotor, Editor, 
273 Windsor St., Hartford 5, Conn. 


@ These people unknown to us.—Ed. 


Sir: 

I have been reading through the latest and 
oldest copies of the Digest to track down a 
Writers Group in Philadelphia, Pa. So far no 
luck. I am a newcomer here and would like to 
join a serious hard plugging group of fellow 
man. If no such group exists then I think it time 
we kindred Digest readers start one where we 
can air our problems and help each other speed 
up our sales, Are you interested—Philadelphia. 
Let me know. 

Grace Lipps, 
2114 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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South Pacific 
Dear Sirs: 

For the W. D. family I would like to report 
briefly on the writers at this South Pacific base. 
We meet on Tuesday evcnings at the American 
Red Cross service club, and are sponsored by 
Lucy Crockett, ARC, whose books have had good 
notes in Saturday Review. A half dozen mem- 
bers have their names on bookbacks, from frail 
sonnet sequences through novels to a treatise on 
juvenile delinquency. 

The Aussies and N. Z. chappies are highly 
literate and talkative. The Army predominates, 
but our Naval contingent brings in most of the 
poetry, if you can figure that out. 

Membership is transient, of course. G.I.’s 
can’t plan overnight. But the word spreads 
and we get new faces and new scripts for the 
fat manila envelope. Now we are planning to 
cull our own little slush pile and go to press. 
Sixteen or twenty pages, mimeographed maybe, 
one issue, no promises. ‘“‘The Gizmo” (ask any 
Marine what it means, or better, ask ten and 
strike an average). Who wants a copy? 

Quite recently I was a private digging holes 
for what we call sanitary engineering projects. 
I also helped the carpenter’s helper. But I 
could dream, and back in the tent after evening 
chow, write it down. I sent out three shorts 
and this time I don’t care so much whether 
the envelopes return fat or blessedly thin because 
in the red tape of censorship I got acquainted 
with the Public Relations Officer who needed 
an assistant. One morning I was made cor- 
poral and in the afternoon moved up to Hgs. 
I like to think the quality of the scripts did it 
but that is probably my robust ego nudging me. 

From all of us to all of you, Seasons Greetings. 
We'll be back one of these days, and not entirely 
out of practice. 

Cri. F. B. CuHamptin, 39100944, 
Hq. I, Island Command, APO 502, 
C”O PM San Francisco, Calif. 


Saginaw, Michigan 
Sir: 

The Saginaw Writers Club, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, was founded in March, 1935. Member- 
ship is open only to writers who can submit 
three original manuscripts which must pass the 
criticism of the membership committee, or to 
anyone who can show proof of satisfactory work 
published within the previous three years. Mem- 
bers must submit work regularly for criticism. 

Meetings are held on alternate Tuesday 
evenings at 7:30 P. M. at the Y. M. C. A,, 
Saginaw. Visitors are welcome, and prospective 
members may attend one meeting before apply- 
ing for membership. 

We have our own library in which are copies 
of the Writer’s Digest and the Writer’s Market, 
and we hope you are planning to edit a Writer’s 
Market for 1944. 

RosaLi£ Stuart, 
4555 S. Washington Road, 
Saginaw, Mich. 








“TURN YOUR SPARE TIME INTO AIR TIME” 


January-February 


PRIZES WORTH $700.00 


awarded each month 


lst PRIZE—One Fully Paid Course of Instruction from 
RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE. ($60.00 value.) 
2nd PRIZE—$50.00 credit award. 3rd PRIZE—$40.00 
credit award. 4th PRIZE—$30.00 credit award. Sth 
PRIZE—$20.00 credit award. 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th PRIZES—$10.00 credit award. 11th to 100th 
PRIZES— $5.00 credit award. (All contest entries be- 
come the property of Radio Writing Institute and will 
not be returned. Decisicns of the Judges are final.) 


CONTEST OPEN TO ALL 
NON-PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITERS 


How to Participate—Drop a card to Radio Writ- 
ing Institute requesting your Contest Blank 
which includes the original Radio Script written 
by a paid Radio Writer. Upon receipt of your 
contest entry, read the script which the author 
challenges you to improve .. . then write your 
improved version. Mail your contest entry to 
Radio Writing Institute. Write today .. . it costs 
you nothing to participate and you have every 
chance to win one of the many valuable prizes. 


Read what type of scripts radio sta- 
tions want...timely, newsy market 
tips for radio writers in... 


AIR TALENT TIMES 


to. all 
FREE contestants 


RADIOY.44 INSTITUTE 


el 
Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The only Organization in America devoted 


exclusively to radio writing instruction 
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— Can You— 
JOURNEY INTO 


ANOTHER WORLD 
yet remain in this one? 





AL of the intelligence of the 
universe is not centered on this 
small globe—the earth. Do you 
know that there are invisible forces 
and powers beyond this world that 
can—and do—infiuence you tre- 
mendously? If you could not see or 
hear, your present world would 
shrink greatly. Do you also know 
that you can do the opposite— 
extend your consciousness so that 
you can become a citizen of the 
universe? Stop being earth-bound! 
Let the Rosicrucian teachings un- 
fold to you how your mind can 
annihilate space and cause you to 
experience a oneness with the In- 
finite and all of its worlds. Experi- 
ence Cosmic Harmony! 


Write for the fascinating FREE 
book. “The Mastery of Life.’? Ad- 
dress: Scribe V.Z.U. 





SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 











EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately serviced. 
50c a thousand words. Poetry Ic a line. Car- 
bon copy and minor corrections. Please send 
return postage. 


MAY MAXWELL, ST. VINCENT, MINN. 














The Mills in 
Washington 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 











YRON PRICE, director of the Office of 

Censorship, on December 9, reaffirmed a prin- 
ciple, carried on this column in September, when 
he pointed out that only the Office of Censorship 
and the Army and Navy were legally able to 
prevent material from being published and that 
no “self-appointed” censors should be tolerated 
by news, magazine or book-writers. 


In short, Mr. Price recognized officially what 
had long been known unofficially—that many 
representatives of other Government agencies 
were setting themselves as censors and were at- 
tempting to tell writers, radio announcers, and 
other dispensers of information what they could 
or could not divulge. It was inevitable that 
sooner or later Mr. Price, or some other re- 
sponsible official, should make plain the facts. 


We repeat, if you have the slightest doubt 
about whether or not material you submit to 
magazines has not been publicized nationally be- 
fore and might from any standpoint endanger 
the national security, check it with the Army, 
Navy and/or the Office of Censorship. If your 
material has passed one or the other of these 
agencies, do not let representatives of other Gov- 
ernment agencies brow-beat you. 


* a * 


Dorothy Ducas, who, as chief of the Magazine 
Section of the Office of War Information, was a 
contributor to Writers Digest frequently last 
year and has become known to editors all over 
the nation as a result of her timely suggestions, 
has resigned, effective December 15. She said 
she will devote her full time to her own two 
children (They’re boys). 


In her position in OWI for more than a year, 
Miss Ducas proved to have all the qualifications 
needed for the many and varied tasks that faced 
her and, from what we hear, the trade will miss 
her helpfulness in and out of season. She has 
been associate editor of several national women’s 
publications and contributor to many magazines 
before taking the OWI post. Oscar Schisgall, 
well-known pulpateer, takes her place. 


- a i 


For a microcosm of what is happening in the 
whole magazine field, from the personnel stand- 
point, take a look at Nation’s Business, the larg- 
est business magazine in the country: 
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A year ago, a visitor to Nation’s Business would 
have seen five associate editors. Yet, by now, 
the war and the manpower shortage in other 
attractive fields have caused an almost 100 per 
cent turn-over on the editorial staff. One editor 
has gone to war. Another has become editor of 
another magazine. One has started training 
pilots for the army. Another has gone with a 
large steamship company. 

Yet, there was a day when the big bosses 
had to worry about how to get rid of excess 
baggage, in case they made a mistake in hiring. 
That day is gone—until 194x...... 

It’s the same on every magazine you can name. 
And every newspaper. Oh, for editor with punc- 
tured ear-drums! 

* * * 

If you are interested in public utilities and 
feel capable of turning out articles from 2,000 
to 3,000 words in length concerning one or the 
other facts of this field, a good market is Public 
Utilities Fortnightly, edited in the Munsy Build- 
ing here. The editor is Francis X. Welch and 
he is always on the lookout for good material. 
Two cents a word, on acceptance. Semi- 
technical. 

* * * 

Of mice and men: The man who gained fame 
and fortune by putting life in a mouse and call- 
ing it Mickey, Walt Disney, is in Washington 
working with one of the Government agencies 


on Official Business—secret, too! . . . The world’s 
longest “talking book” for the blind recently was 
completed, according to the Library of Congress. 
It’s a series of slow-playing recordings of Tolstoi’s 
“War and Peace,” called by Clifton Fadiman 
“the greatest novelist ever written.” . . . Alice 
Tisdale Hobart, who wrote “Oil for the Lamps 
of China,’ during a previous Washington stay, 
is back in town again, pen in hand, working on 
a novel about Montezuma and other locales of 
old Mexico... 

Noel Coward, the British playwright, is ex- 
pected here any day . . . Helen Montgomery, 
wife of a second lieutenant, and _ self-styled 
“most ignorant Army bride of our time,” has 
written a book called, “The Colonel’s Lady,” she 
announced here . . . David L. Cohn, who has 
deserted the lobby of the Peabody Hotel and 
the fish-markets of Vicksburg for the cocktail 
bars of Washington and the corridors of Con- 
gress, is turning out some good articles for the 
high-paying books. Quite a jump for an old 
Louisiana and Mississippi catfish, we say . . . John 
P. Marquand, whose “So Little Time” is making 


him plenty, was down to a dinner arranged for 
him and his wife and spent most of the evening 
explaining that the book was in no wise auto- 
biographical . . . Clare Boothe Luce is rumored 
to be busy on another play, this one all about 
She couldn’t possibly insult every- 
. William Courtenay, the 


Washington. 
body here—enough . . 
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WRITER’S 





REWRITE Magazine 


The Unique Writers’ Help 
Magazine 


REWRITE (now starting its 4th year) has just one 
purpose: to help writers make the most of their abil- 
ties and opportunities. It does this with (1) Exclusive 
sales Tips and Lists; (2) Practical Pal nat Articles 
and Interviews; (3) Detailed Technical and Inspira- 
tional Guidance. 


REWRITE began as a supplement to my counsel and 
specific analysis of writers’ problems. Now it’s 

equivalent of 32 pages of the READERS’ DIGEST : 
one of the most popular writers’ magazines. Many 
professional Authors, Editors, Critics, Agents and 
Teachers of creative writing are on its paid subscrip- 
tion list. 


REWRITE is unique in that, not the organ of any 
Service, it is the meeting place of the WCS Family 
of writers, a ‘“‘gang’’ that (1) actively boosts each 
member; (2) gets good jobs done; (3) has its own 
non-profit Circulating Library and Scholarship Fund. 


REWRITE is permanent in value; carries no advs. 
and fights all rackets attempting to prey on writers. 


Order Now! 


1941-44 (48 issues), $3.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Club Rates. 
4 issues (Old), 35c; (New), 50c 
Special Trial Bundle (Our Selection), 15 issues, $1. 
No free copies. ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed’’ polic 





protects you. 
and veterans. 


Competent, Detailed Service 


3000 words (2 short-shorts), $3, plus return postage. 

“Few critics speak with the detailed knowledge and 
frankness you show.’ Several Workshop Groups. 
Personal Conferences and Prompt Service one of my 
Specialties. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


44 Langdon St. rida 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution 1929 


Special terms for Handicapped writers 


Since 











BE AN AD WRITER 


=T into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money 

Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities in Advertising,”’ and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 30 si _ Chi cago, U. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor Editing 50c per 1,000 words 
Mailed Flat Original and 2 Carbons 


ELEANOR ARNOLD 


Room 2801 444 Madison Avenue 
N. Y. C., 22, N. Y 











SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Send us your song poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
of all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don’t 
delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book- 
let concerning song poems sent FREE on request 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 





DIGEST 


British writer, lectured before the National Geo- 
graphical Society . Janet Ayer Fairbank (Mrs, 
Kellog Fairbank) of Chicago, author of many 
novels, was here for several days . . . Washington 
still wonders what was left out of the finally- 
published, but well-expurgated, autobiography of 
Hui-Lan Koo, wife of China’s Ambassador to 
Great Britain. The book was ready for publi- 
cation several months ago, but two days before 
it was to be released, the book was suddenly 
withdrawn. Now it has been issued again, but 
not many people are buying . Titled simply 
“Hui-Lan Koo,” it has lost its excitement with 


expurgation . The Social List for Washing- 
ton for 1943-44, in case anyone is interested, 
is now available. It is edited by Mrs. Carolyn 


Hagner Shaw. 
A distinguished group of writers are in and out 
of Washington in connection with the Pledge for 


Peace drive of the Writers’ War Board. In- 
cluded are Carl Carmer, Clifton Fadiman, Rex 
Stout, William L. White, Margaret Culkin Ban- 


ning, Lewis E. Lawes, Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick and Douglas Southall Freeman, 

Walter Nash, deputy prime minister of 
Australia and minister to the United States, has 
turned out a tome called, “New Zealand, A 
Working Democracy” Charles O. Gridley, 
Washington correspondent for the Chicago Sun 
and widely-known writer of magazine pieces, has 
been elected President of the Gridiron Club, suc- 
ceeding Lewis Wood, of the New York Times... 
Igo R. Cassini, the columnist, has been drafted 

. Back in town, after a tour of the west, is 
Olea Moore (Mrs. Carl F. Arnold), who writes 
for Good Housekeeping and other mags... In- 
glis Fletcher, with her husband, John G., Fletcher, 
is spending the winter in Washington, where she 
is doing research at the Library of Congress. 
Her last two novels, “Raleigh’s Eden,’ and “Men 
of Albemarle,” were best-sellers. 

Sure to be a good seller is the forthcoming 
book of Charles Michaelson, $25,000 publicity 
director of the Democratic National Committee 
since 1932. It will be entitled: “The Ghost 
Talks.” Charlie Michaelson, if he told all he 
knew, could blow the top off the Mayflower 
Hotel. Usually, he plays dominoes’ very 
quietly at the National Press Club. 

Katherine Brush brushed through town en 
route to Hollywood, saying she was going to 
do some more movies on the “Red Headed 
Woman” series 


New Jersey 
Sir: 


Are there any writer’s club or guild in or 
around Haddon Heights, New Jersey. Am past 
forty and would like to join up with folks near 
or around my age. 


Mrs. HELEN E. RoGErs, 


609 Garden St., 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read 
by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publish- 
ers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agen- 
cies and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted for the column. Send 
copy with payment to cover the February issue on or 
before January 10. 


WANTED: Experienced radio dramatic writer to do 
half-hour western scripts for network production. 
In replying, send samples of previous work and 
state expected remuneration. Box J-1. 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, National Ar- 
chives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, sim- 
ple questions, complex investigations, genealogy, 
ghostwriting, all expertly handled. Lowest rates. 
John Crehore, Box 2329, Washington 13, D. C. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS SCARCER! Our ribbon 
renewer (year’s supply), 50c Hirsch Enterprises, 
130 Main, Spring Valley, N. Y 


RACE HORSE FANS— 
We buy Articles—Systems, no fiction, for Horse & 
Jockey Monthly—sample copy free. Horse & 
Jockey Magazine, Van Nuys, Calif. 





NOW YOU can earn up to $500.00 Back-Yard-Gar- 
dening. Working plan, 25c. Lightning Speed Mfg. 
Co., Streator, Ill. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB— Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Estab- 
lished 1922. Members everywhere. Sealed partic- 
ulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


PERSONAL PROBLEM INSTITUTE — Experienced 
counselor in human relations will advise on per- 
— mem Enclose $1. Box 524, Spring- 
eld, 


SCRIPTS OF PRODUCED net work shows and mo- 
tion picture continuities for sale, one dollar each. 
Cruger, 5800 Carlton Way, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MENTAL SERVICE—If you need a friend or are 
burdened with problems of marriage, divorce 
heredity or mental illness, write me confidentially. 
James S. Hilton, Ms. D., P. O. Box 716, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s gag-book. Exciting, stimulating, 13c. 
Frankel, 3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


BUSINESS MAN, 38, tall, travels, wishes corre- 
spondence lady under 35. Box 265, 207 East 84th 
St., New York City. 


“GOD WALKS THE HILLS’—book, 52 inspirational 
poems by writer in 75 publications, 30c. Nathan- 
iel Krum, 411 Garland Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 


THE BEST IN PLOTS—give your story a good start 
with atmosphere, action, live characters, reader- 
appeal. My plots are absolutely original, care- 
fully slanted to your personal needs. Make your 
story easy to write. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
definite story-idea and $3. Bayard York, 204 Ray- 
mond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


SEE THAT YOUR SERVICE MAN GETS PLENTY 
of mail. Let me write to him. Send name and 
address. I will write four letters a month for 
$3.00. Two months, $5.00. Send for details. F. 
Harris, 440 N. Frederic, Burbank, Calif. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1944 YEARBOOK. Third an- 
nual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wis. 





Friendly, 
May Kennedy, 
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TEXAS—A world leader—rich, productive, historical 
—wild, mysterious, legendary. ny question about 
Texas, answered authentically, $1, Teacher, P. 
Box 6611, Houston 5, Texas. 


SOME ONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join 
The Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 
670, Seattle, Wash. Postage please. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! Free magazine sources, 75 
best markets, instructions, 50c! Hirsch Enter- 
prises, 130 Main, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


THE EXACT DAY of the week sent for any date 
(month and year). Only 25c. Accuracy guaran- 
teed. S. A. Knight, 286 Commercial Ave., Boston. 


UNPUBLISHED STORIES FOR SALE, $1.00 each. 
Mrs. H. C. Moore, Rt. 2, Moorhead, Iowa. 


YOUNG ARMY OFFICER and beginning writer de- 
sires correspondence with beginners in San Fran- 
cisco or Sacramento, Calif., area. Box J-5. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING — Tips, Mar- 
kets, read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS—EXTRA READER AVAILABLE. Help 
your staff shortage. Experienced. Inquire: Box J-2. 


WRITERS OF “WESTERN” STORIES! I have 75 
books, a complete background for “Western” 
stories. Plotto complete is among them. What 
will you give me for them? G. W., 715 Fleming 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 


DO YOU HAVE WRITING PROBLEMS? Let tal- 
ented teacher help you. 50c per problem. L. 
Munn, 172 Malta St., Brooklyn 7, New York. 


LYRICIST WANTED. Resident New York, vicinity. 
Nicholas Tzannos, 319 East 30, New York City. 


FEATURE WRITERS! Twenty sure-fire article ideas, 
sources readily available. Quarter, stamp, Moore 
Service, 46 Garfield, Norwood, Mass. 


WRITERS!—Get your court-room scenes and your 
other legal angles correct, in your crime, detective, 
romantic, and other stories. Five questions an- 
swered fully, one dollar. I’m a writer, too, and I 
understand your problems. One day service. 
Bonded. Reliable. Dudley Bunn, Justice of the 
Peace, Box 126, Savanna, Okla. 


MAIL-BOX EMPTY AGAIN? Send me your thumb- 
nail autobiography so can determine whether 
you’re interested in science, aviation, mathematics 
instruction, music, background for flying, or what? 
You’ll be surprised. Four weekly letters for $3.00, 
letter of inquiry answered free. Reserve right to 
return mail unanswered (with refund) if over- 
crowded. Box 1462, Santa Ana, Calif. 





A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No meeting 
people, no soliciting, no manuscripts. Easy en- 
joyable pastime. Details, 25c. Quarter returned if 
not “7 with hobby. Laura Dickson, Ander- 
son, S, C. 


UP TO $5,000.00 YEARLY WITH TEN ACRES. 
— $1. “Tenacres,” Box 2268-W, Hollywood, 
alif. 





WRITER’S BOOK containing instructions in any line 
of writing bought for highest cash. Mail your 
used books for appraisal. Will return postpaid if 
deal cannot be arranged. Publishers’ stocks of 
writers’ books bought. Humanity Press, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N, Y. 


A YOUNG MAN, college graduate, scientific and lit- 
erary background, varied tastes, will write letters 
keyed to almost any inclination to ladies who would 
enjoy stimulating correspondence. Small fee. For 
sample (no obligation) write a bit about yourself 
and interests to Box J-3. 


WRITERS, NEED QUICK CASH? Spare - time, 
money-making opportunities. Hundreds! Profit- 
able, easy homework. Guaranteed! 25c coin 
Success Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, 
San Francisco 21, Calif. 
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ALL KIND OF GHOST AND HUMOROUS WRITING 
DONE. Also short story plot outlines, Zillman 
Literary Guide, 4446 North Kildare Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


EASY INCOME—at home—or by phone—gives time 
Vanilla 


for writing. Ingredients any drugstore: 
Formula, $1.00. E. Anderson, 6 Colbert, Oil 
City, Pa. 





YOUNG MAN, published writer, going places but 
lonesome, seeks correspondence with winsome gal, 
neighboring Albany, New York. Subject: Mutual 
interests, friendship. Box J-6, 


THE PLOT BOOK, MAKE YOUR OWN. Original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Solves your plot problems. Folio shows how. 50 
cents. Also, editors need short features. Where 
to get, how to write, markets, 25 cents. Write- 
craft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


DO YOU DREAM? 
Dreams’’. Scott, 
ton 20, D. C. 


MAN DESIRES WOMAN CONTESTING PARTNER, 
— housekeeping. Ethical, poverty okay. 
Box J-4. 


“DOLLARS FOR BEGINNING WRITERS,” 10c! 
Hirsch Enterprises, 130 Main, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Read why in free copy of “Your 
1515 25th St., S. E., Washing- 


SHORT-SHORTS, complete unpublished stories. Price 
<< each story. Gage, 21 Eldert St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


gag writer. 


CARTOONIST seeks New York agent, 
Box 1061, Hollywood, Calif. 


GENTLEMAN WISHES LADY CORRESPONDENT, 
philosophically inclined: interested in literature, 
music, art, freethought, nature. Box J-7. 








IS THERE A TALL OFFICER located in the East or 
near-East with literary tastes and aspirations who 
would like to correspond with an attractive girl of 
twenty with similar ideas and ambitions? Box J-8. 





YOUNG WRITERS would care to hear from writers 
of biblical nature, with the idea that Bible truths 
are the real stepping stones to a better world. 
Writers can help build the “new world,” and so 
can the Bible. No heated religious rebuttals 
wanted—just plain, level-headed discussions, Hen- 
ley Watson, Route 2, Moulton, Ala. 





MEET NEW FRIENDS—thru our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of interesting friend- 
ships. Discriminating clientele, all religious faiths. 
Ask us about our special free membership plan 
extended to college men over 40 and young ladies 
under 26—no obligation. Associates in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland. Write today 
or telephone Grace Bowes, any weekday from 10 
A.M. to 9 P.M. Out-of-town residents can phone 
us at reduced rates after 7 P.M. American Serv- 
ice, 236 West 70th Street (Dept. WD), New York 
City, Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 





“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00 House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


LEARN TO WRITE PARODIES. Bulletin contain- 


ing interesting examples, 25c. Frankel, 3623W 
Dickens, Chicago. 
WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade,” 


authors share expense, submit on approval. Post 
Office Box 215, Church Street Annex, New York 
City. 





PSYCHOLOGIST: KNOW YOUR FUTURE, Inclose 
$1 for 3 questions. Answers air mail. Rose, 
Zwolle, La. 





TO LOS ANGELES: I'll buy rooming house if you 
will live in it. ‘“‘Writer’s Shack” (“Writer’s Bo- 
hemia?”) over entrance. Cheap rent, hence more 
books. Talk fests, midnight snacks, with “Don’t 
Disturb” signs for working hours. Suggestions? 
gem E. W., 1400 Duncan Ave., Los Angeles 
22, Calif. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


MY PRINTING EQUIPMENT and years of experi- 
ence at your service. Any job, from the greatest 
to the least. Poems and manuscripts of any na- 
ture published in booklet form. All mail-order 
work accorded the strictest confidence. Printing, 
perforating, numbering, stapling. Copyrights se- 
cured. Also a compiete manuscript department, 
including proof-reading, ghost-writing and submis- 
sion to agents or editors. Will buy and pay cash 
for acceptable condensed material for “The Black- 
stone Book—Unusual Fiction, Fact and Fantasy.” 
P, A. Blackie Preston, P. O. Box 106, Tucson, 
Arizona, 


WILL BUY PROGRAMS, colored posters, handbills 
of old time melodramas, Lincoln J. Carter’s, all 
others. Ray Hibbeler, C13, 2157 No. Avers Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. 
3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
ooks. Large bargain list, 10c. Writers aids a 
specialty. Books and courses on most subjects 
bought, sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa, 


HOOD WRITERS CLUB BOOK, “A Door Opens,” 
original poems, essays, stories, 60 cents. Gladys 
Hinrich, president, Hood River, Ore. 


LETTER WRITING MY HOBBY. 
you four long, 
subjects 
self. 
Decatur, Ga. 





$2.00 will bring 
personalized letters a month on 
to your interest. Write me about your- 
: Schmidt, 1037 S, McDonough St., 


CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written. Frankel, 
3623 W Dickens, Chicago. 

FREE! “CUPID’S MAIL” FREE! The _ leading 
Sparkling Social Magazine of today. Charming 
photos, romantic descriptions. All ages. Many 
wealthy. “Cupid’s Mail,” 2149 Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 12, Ill, 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Ave., Mishawaka, Ind. 


YOUR IDEA, CARTOONED, BY RETURN MAIL. 
Two-bits. Ace Cartoon Co., Asotin, Wash. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENT OR CRITIC wanted who 
can work with writers’ club at monthly meeting. 
Junto Writers, 2422 80th Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


PLOTTO AND INSTRUCTION BOOK BY COOK: 
Will sacrifice my new Plotto and Key for $8. No 
time to write. Eleanor Siegel, 10 Avenue P, 
Brooklyn 4, New York. 


NEW BOOK, “The Land of Lafitte the Pirate,” with 
88 illustrations. Famous story told first time in 
pictures. Excellent reference book for writers. 
Only $2. Order from Jefferson Parish Yearly Re- 
view, 435 Metairie Road, New Orleans 20, La. 


WANT INDEPENDENCE? SECURITY? The scien- 
tific American book of 15,000 formulas points the 
way. $5.50. Worth double. Monroe Sales, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


GET IT ON PAPER AND OFF YOUR CHEST. Send 
your troubles, joys, to BOPS—Bureau of Personal 


Sympathy, Fremont. Mich. A_ svmpathetic ear 
cost you nothing. Encouraging letter costs you 
fifty cents. 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating quan- 
tity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable prices. 
Herald Printers, Albany, Wis. 


GAGWRITING TAUGHT BY MAIL. Frankel, 3623W 
Dickens, Chicago. 


COURT SCENES AND LEGAL PHRASEOLOGY 
carefully checked and expert advice given by ex- 
District Attorney with 17 years’ experience. 26 
years at the bar and know problems of writers. 
Five questions answered for One Dollar. Prompt 
service. C. L. Boyd, Box I, Waynesboro, Tenn. 


DO YOU NEED MENTAL HELP? Have you family, 
financial, physical worries. I believe I can help 
you. Send date of birth, place and fifty cents. I 
will try and help you. 2025 Mt, Vernon St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
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WILL SOME BEAUTIFUL, wealthy, young gal write 
a penniless optimist of forty? Box J-30. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and ov7r 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 1926% Bonsallo, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 





$5 FOR YOUR LETTER: Five other prizes; 100 
each of 84x11 sheets and 100 envelopes, center 
printed three line limit, on quality paper, boxed. 
Rules: Send 25c for pad of New Counter Safety 
Checks, and answer in 50 words, “Why I Use the 
Stump System Safety Counter Checks.” Use pro- 
fessional name. Contest closes January 30, 1944. 
Stump System, Post Office Box 367, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. 





MY CLIENTS ARE PUBLISHING and winning in 
contests. Let me develop your story idea into the 
complete plot outline that you need. Send $3 with 
your idea for satisfactory plots. Edna Morton, 
Rosenberg, Texas. 





ARTCARDS, Gorgeous Beauties, Miscellaneous; 
Greetings; Hilarious Comics; 50 $1.00. Books, 
Novelties; Writers’ Aids; Lists 10c. Western 
Sales, 815-Sf Hill, Los Angeles 14. 





LET ME HELP you find the Golden Key to your 
heart’s desires. Personal instructions, $1. Write 
definitely. Inspirational Director, Box 77, Holly- 
wood, Arkansas. 





LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 W. 41st St., 
= 





“SHORT-SHORTS—over 150 detailed markets from 
agency records. 25c. Box 24, 542 Fifth Ave., 
xv. c. 2 





GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. The Writers Service Box, 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





CALLING ALL SOLDIERS, Navy, Marines, WACS, 
WA SPARS. Send me an interview, about 
150 words. Tell me what you like but mention 
your home town. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


GHOSTWRITER—tThe power behind many famous 
names. We do not worry you with technicalities. 
We write them for you. Edna Morton, Rosen- 
berg, Texas. 


IF YOU CAN QUALIFY 


And would like to become a successful writer you are 
invited to join a select group in short story writing. 
Training continues until you sell. Submit recent manu- 
script, with stamped and addressed return envelope, if 


THE INSTITUTE OF WRITING 


1019 N. Massasoi#t Ave, Chicago 51, Ill. 
Dr NS EA ITT oe 


















Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 
indexed than 

ever before. 


The 
Writer's Market 


. - - has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


er’s market directory is the 1944 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writers. 


or only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 


In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied and stated in detail. 


@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 


Complete markets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material, 


@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
in on a 1944 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, promptly, and accurately by an experienced typist. 
Minor corrections in grammar, spelling, and punctuation, 
if desired. Carbon free. Mailed flat. Forty cents per 
1000 words. Scripts over 10,000 words thirty-five cents 
per 1000 words. Poetry, one cent a line. 


GOLDIE N. COOGAN 
267 Grand Street Hornell, N. Y. 











WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

(C) Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1944 Writer’s 
Market.”” I enclose 00. 


=] Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 
age ee Market.” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 


Name 
Address 


City ; ; , . State..... ins 
My subscription is [] new [J renewal [) extension 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 


WRITER’S MARKET 














Second Class Magazines 


The Highway Traveler, 2341 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. R. E. Cochran, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; $1.50 a year. “‘We use 2500 to 3000 
word stories with travel angle, preferably bus. 
Also human interest descriptive articles of un- 
usual scenic places. We buy photographs but no 
poetry. Reports in one week. Payment is 3c a 
word and up, on publication.” 

The Mayflower’s Log, The Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Frank B. Cook, Editor. 
Issued monthly. ‘“‘We are interested in stories, 
verse, and sophisticated sketches on general sub- 
jects and articles with a seasonal slant. Our 
preferred length is from 1000 to 2500 words 
for all but the verse. The ‘light touch’ should 
predominate. Controversial subjects cannot be 
used. Reports within ten days. Payment is Yc 
to 2c a word, but we do not purchase material 
at word-rates, preferring to pay according to 
quality of the writing or idea rather than by 
quantity. Payment is made on acceptance.” 


Experimental Magazines 


Hill Trails, 68 S. Union Street, Burlington, 
Vermont. Blanche Finkle Gile, Prose Editor; 
E. Dorcas Palmer, Poetry Editor. Issued quarter- 
ly; 25c a copy. “We carry short shorts, fo 
which $5 is paid; longer stories up to 3500 
words pays up to $10. Also high-grade poems 
of human and topical interest. We pay for verse 
only in complimentary copies.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, 
Editor. Issued ten times yearly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use popular, illustrated na- 
tural history articles, 1500 to 2500 words. Query 
editor before submitting. We buy photographs, 
some poetry, but no fiction. Reports in one week. 
Payment is lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


All-Story Love Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Ollie Redpath, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We 





use short stories, 4000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 


9000 to 12,000 words; serials. We buy poetry, 
but no articles or photographs. Reports within 
a month. Payment is lc a word minimum for 
fiction and 25c a line for poetry.” 

Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly; 10c a copy. “We use a 25,000 
word lead novel, told entirely from girl angle 
and heavy on the love, emotional angle. Today’s 
girl, today’s problems. Good, clean, wholesome 
stories only. Also short, romantic love stories not 
over 5000 words long. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is Yec a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Jungle Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy. “We are very much in need of 
African adventure stories, 1000 to 15,000 words 
in length. Lead novel is not free-lanced. Stories 
may have girl interest, but emphasis must be 
upon tightly-plotted adventure theme laid 
against the raw background of jungle frontiers. 
American heroes. Absolutely no war theme nor 
no references to the war, as magazine is purely 


escape fiction. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. This magazine is wide open to new 
writers. Reports in three weeks. Payment is Ic 


a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Love Book, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. 17. Ollie Redpath, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy. ‘‘We use short stories, 4000 to 
6000 words, and novelettes from 9000 to 12,000 
words. We buy poetry, but no articles or photo- 
graphs. Reports within a month. Payment is Ic 
a word minimum for fiction and 25c a line for 
poetry.” 

Love Short Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Ollie Redpath, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy. ‘“‘We use short stories, 
4000 to 6000 words. We buy poetry, but no 
articles or photographs. Reports within a month. 
Payment is lc a word minimum for fiction and 
25c a line for poetry.” 

Popular Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy. “We use a 25,000 
word lead novel and several short stories not 
over 5000 words long. All stories told from girl 
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angle. Clean, wholesome stories only. Up-to- 
date girls and their problems, with a war-aware- 
ness background. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Y2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy. “We use a 15,000 
to 20,000 word lead novelette; a novelette of 
8,000 to 12,000 words; several short stories not 
over 6000 words long. All stories must have 
strong woman interest or be told from girl angle. 
Must either be rodeo stories or have a rodeo 
background in the West. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Reports in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is Yzc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Thrilling Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy. “We use a 15,000 
to 20,000 word lead novelette; an 8,000 to 
10,000 word novelette ; several short stories not 
over 6000 words long. Good, clean, wholesome 
stories only. Today’s girl, today’s problems. No 
sordid sex stuff. Stories should be told entirely 
from girl angle and heavy on the love, emo- 
tional angle. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 





BOOK THORS 
: Each New A 
259 





Year it's been my custom to 
sum up the previous year's sales. 
As we go to press, (December, 
1943), not all returns are in— 
but 1943, in spite of paper 
rationing, has been far and 
away the best book year yet 
for my clients. We take the war 
boom for granted—but publishers had to be choosey 
because of limited paper stocks. In 1943 | sold new 
writers to such top firms as Simon & Schuster, Mor- 
row, and Dutton. Large advances have been the rule. 
First week December alone: Advances, subsidiary 
right sales, and new royalties earned—$1250! Exam- 
ple: DAY UNTO DAY, at start of the campaign— 
1,000 copies sold in one week! 
Concerning a book on which we are working, Mabel 
Marshall, of Michigan, who has appeared in leading 
slicks, writes: "Your one letter was a full course in 
writing all by itself... . The new version makes lots 
more interesting reading.” 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
ation to you. 
he work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses 
° ODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
4 , SIMON & 
LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
| shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 





ROW, 
others. 


plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 








MARSHALL 


YOUR FORCES 


For This Tremendous Year! 





This year we finish the job—because we're 
hitting them with everything we've got. And 
what about YOU? Do you realize all you 
have to hit with? Now, if ever, is the chance 
for the beginner who can find his true mar- 
ket and wade in. 

Long before America marshalled for war, 
my writers were hitting the markets with 
everything they had—because that's the first 
thing | train om to do. They let me mar- 
shall their forces for them. Example: A few 
weeks ago, on the same day, | made sales 
for 2 writers who had not appeared in print 
before—the 2 sales totaling $750! That's 
hitting with everything! 

Writes George Zaffiras, of lowa: "Sharp, 
bitterly penetrating letters were those two 
of yours—but they told the story and stirred 
me to wise action... . | don't want to flatter 
you, but have you such magic powers, | 
should say psychic powers, that you can 
make those who come to you for help under- 
stand how a thing must be done?" (I'm no 


‘ magician—but | do know writers, | do 


know their problems, and | do find their 


potentialities.) 
Where YOU come in: Best way is to tell me 
about yourself when you send me your manuscripts— 
as my selling authors did. Once | know what you 
can do best, we go to town—which is why | have 
made sales for my writers to the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, COLLIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other 
top outfits, plus of course the pulps, the confessions, 
the feature and the various specialized markets, 
~ agg is 10%. After | 
make a couple of sales for you, | drop 
all fees. My rates for personal, de- SELLING 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and WRITERS! 
experienced marketing of your manu- If you make 
scripts are: $1 per thousand words for less than3 fig- 
the first 3,000 of any script; 50c per ure sales you 
thousand words thereafter. All books can probably 
over 45,000 words (any length) $24. be developed 
Poems, $1 each. Resubmissions free. for better pay- 
No "collaborations." ing markets. 
| report in two weeks. Remember that Write me full 
my work with thousands of authors has particulars — 
made every one of your writing diffi- we work on a 
special com- 
mission basis. 





culties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscripts now and be sure to 
tell me about yourself. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Reports in ten days to two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We 
use a 10,000 to 20,000 word lead novelette ; 
two 8000 to 10,000 word novelettes; several short 
stories not over 6000 words long. This is a 
love story magazine with a Western background. 
All stories are told from girl angle and use the 
West of today with all modern touches. No arti- 
cles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in ten days 
to two weeks. Payment is %2c a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Play Publishers 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. ‘“‘We buy plays, dialogues, 
recitations from miscellaneous sources, particu- 
larly those having to do with Christmas, Thanks- 

giving, and Halloween holidays.” 


Book Publishers 
American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. W. W. Livengood, Editor. “We 
publish textbooks. We buy photographs but no 
poetry. Reports in three weeks. Payment is on 
royalty basis.” 


The American Herald Publishing Co., 800 
West Duarte Road, Arcadia, California. “We 


publish educational books.” 

American Writers’ Press, 1829 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. Dr. Francis M. 
Botelho, Managing Editor. “‘We publish regular 
book-lengths. Romantic historical type, not 
necessarily based on real characters but should 
be plausible and interesting to readers with 
scholastic background. Also publish non-fiction 
in the fields of languages, psychology and inter- 
national developments. Reports in three to four 
weeks. Outright payment, royalty or 
terms.” 

The Aurand Press, 900 N. Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. A. M. Aurand, Jr., Edi- 
tor. ‘We publish material relating to the Penn- 
sylvania Germans; specialized social subjects, etc. 
No fiction, religious material, or textbooks.” 

M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. H. Tanner Olsen, 
Editor. “We publish home-making books.” 

Callaghan & Company, 401 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. J. M. Henderson, Editor. “We 
use no fiction. We publish only law books for 
lawyers and law students. Reports in three to 
four weeks. Mostly staff-written; some on a 
royalty basis.” 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City 19. Cecil Goldbeck, Editor. “We 
publish good full-length novels, including mys- 
teries (no westerns or light or salacious love 
stories) ; outstanding non-fiction of all kinds; 
juveniles, but no novelty, toy, fantasy or stunt 
books. Reports in one to three weeks. Payment 
on royalty basis.” 

The Crime Club, 14 West 49th Street, New 


special 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


York City 20. Mrs. Isabelle S. Taylor, Editor. 
“We publish four mystery novels each month, 
minimum length 65,000 words. Reports in two 
or three weeks. Payment on standard royalty 
basis.” 

Culinary Arts Institute, Inc., 155 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. Miss Ruth 
Berolzheimer, Editor. “We make Cookbooks 
and are in the market for manuscripts covering 
250 recipes on subjects we have not covered in 
the series called Cookbooklets. The writer must 
be an authentic food scientist: chemist, home 
economist or dietician with a qualifying degree 
from an American University.” 

The fohn Day Company, Inc., 40 East 49th 
Street, New York City 17. Richard J. Walsh, 
Editor. “We publish novels and _ book-length 
non-fiction. Rarely buy poetry. Reports within 
one month. Payment on royalty basis.” . 

The Devin-Adair Company, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York City 10. Devin A. Garrity, 
Editor. ‘“‘We publish trade books. No fiction. 
Payment on royalty basis.” 

The Dietz Press, Inc., 112 East Cary Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. ‘“‘We publish book- 
length manuscripts: biographs, popularly-written 
historical and timely subjects (sound in _ re- 
search), and exceptional novels. No poetry. We 
require a preliminary letter stating the subject 
and briefly outlining the material. No manu- 
script should be sent otherwise. Payment on 
royalty basis.” 

Dorrance and Company, Inc., The Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. “We 
publish books of every kind: fiction and non- 
fiction, prose, poetry; romances, war books, bi- 
ographies, religion, history, science, economics, 
humor, army and navy, travel, art, current 
events, ‘how to’ books, juveniles; publishers of 
‘Contemporary Poets of Dorrance.’ Issues some 
titles cooperatively ; others on royalty basis.” 

Greenberg, Publisher, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Nathaniel Schwartz, Editor. 


“We publish novels (contemporary realistic— 
occasional romantic) and non-fiction: how to 
do or make things. Reports in two to three 
weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Robert M. McBride & Company, 116 East 
16th Street, New York City 3. Merton S. Yew- 
dale, Editor. “We publish manuscripts on any 
subject and any length: novels, detective stories, 
children’s literature, works on the fine arts, 
scientific works, books dealing with contemporary 
problems national and international, biographies, 
histories, adventure tales and experiences, Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 

The Wartburg Press (Lutheran Book Con- 
cern). 55-59 East Main Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. E. C. Fendt, Managing Editor. ‘“‘We pub- 
lish all forms of religious fiction, non-fiction, and 
sermonic material. Also special interest stories 
for children, 10,000, 20,000 and 30,000 words. 
Not interested in periodical stories for 1944. Re- 
ports in thirty days. Payment is on royalty or 
per word basis.” 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right 3.50 
john B. Opdycke 

Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 

Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

Commonsense Grammar 2.00 
Janet Rankin Aiken 

English Grammar Simplified 1,25 
James C. Fern 

Writing Good English 2.00 
7B Berg Gicunele 

Verb Finder ; . 2.50 

Soule’s Synonyms . 3.50 

Don’t Say It . 3.50 
John B. Opdycke 

Concise Oxford Dictionary . 3.50 

Desk ae enmmnend 7 

Webster's Dictionary 1.25 


POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
lement Wood 


3.00 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Wood 

Poet’s Handbook 1.49 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters ae. 
Horatio Winslow 


Walker’s Rhyming Diction 1.75 
j. Walker ° vei 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry............ 50 
Donald G. French 
1.50 


Verse Ps tony Simplified 
Robert Mews Buell 


The Rhymer’s Lexicon. .... . 2.75 
Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 
How to Write a Play 2.50 
ajos Egri 
Write That Pla . 3.00 
enneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting . 2.75 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
New Technique of Screen 
riting 3.00 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories . . 3.50 
Frances Marion 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary 50 
onard Lewis 
Radio Writing 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio . 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
rite Them. 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
Writing 1,00 
Ralph Rogers 
Radio Writing 3.75 | 


Max Wylie 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short aneey, 1 = 
Plotto ... 25.00 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 

Downey @& E., H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations 2.00 
Polti 
Plotting ow to Have a Brain 
jack Woodford 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


3.00 


The Writer’s Market........... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1943 Writer’s Year Book and 
Market Guide ... — 
1944 Universal Photo Almanac. . 1.25 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
Feature Syndicate Section .. 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing ‘ 
So You Want to Write a Song 
Robert Bruce 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


1.00 
1.00 


The Story’s the Thing.......... 3.00 
Agnes Parsons 

Stories You Can Sell...... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


Short Story Technigue.... 1.25 
David Raffeloc 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss and 
Contest Entries ........... 35 
Contest Gold .60 
Prize ow to ) ie 
Them ; oe 
Helen King 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 
Coie eee 2.50 
amon R. Adams 
Hash House Lingo < a 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder...... 1.25 
Don Ulsh 
The Art "of ooning......... 1.00 
Chuck Theradiie’ 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck faa 
Turn Your Humor Into Money.. 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators 2.75 


Martin Sheridan 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper Writing 2. 
Pauline & be ilfried Redmond 
Writing Selling Sp 


Feature Articles = . 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
—— the Magazine Article. 1.50 
harles Carson 
Magazine Article Writing 3.25 
E. Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
The Magazine Article........... 3.00 


Robert Crawford 


JUVENILE WRITING 


Juvenile Story Writing 
obinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets 
Will Herman 


Ma 


my Pi —¥ 
oe 


or Childre: 
PF. H. Northeroft 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mystery Fiction 
Marie T. Rodel 
Royalty Road oe 
Louis De Jean 
Trial & Error 
jack W oodford 


Maren Elwood 
Learning to Write . 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Editor Accepts 
Earl Reed Silvers 
Narrative Technique........ 
homas H. Uzzell 
This Trade of Writing... 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing. .. 
Laurence D’Orsa 
The Mind in the Making 
ames Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing... 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How...... 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourselves. 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Let’s Plot 
Mildred 1. Reid 
ware ae  aeereee 
homas H. Uzeell 


Charnley & Converse 
Selling What You Write 


Writing _ ee 
D. Wilhelm 
see a < Fiction Writing. . 
S. Dowst 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Making Manuscripts Salable. . 
Walter Des Marais 
Philip Wittenberg 


Harry Suderman 
Profitable Publicity 


en 
urence D’Orsay 
and 


Dynamics of Drama... . 
George Armin Shaftel 





Writing the Juvenile Story...... 
. 1.60 


Characters Make Your Story... . 
. 1.00 
. 2.50 


. 1,75 
. 3.00 


. 1.00 
. 1D 


Magazine Writing and Editing. . 

—_ 

Donald a eed 
yicans 


The Weitiag of Fiction......... 


Protection of Literary Property. 


waney Criminal Investigation. . 


Henry F. Woods, Fr. ; 
Publicity Pa aoh apiniew amas 
Henry M. Baus 
Puttin 


“It” in the Column.... 
Arid 
Welty Moves ee 


Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
Camera ‘ Se abe 
Paul G. Holt @ H. R. Snyder 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 


2.50 


1.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
3.25 


. 1.93 


2.50 


3.00 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


For which I enclose 


Name 





Address 
City 


. State 











Writer’s Digest 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SONGWRITERS 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SONGS TO 
HAVE EVERY POSSIBLE CHANCE 
FOR SUCCESS? 


Would you like to have melodies written 
for your songs by well known Hollywood 
composers? 


Would you like to have the sincere help 
and guidance of someone who is experi- 
enced in the field of song promotion? 


IF YOU WANT ALL THIS, we feel that 
our service will be of real help to you. 
Our staff includes top notch arrangers 
and talented writers who have already 
received national recognition for their 
outstanding musical arrangements and 
for the songs they have written. They 
are also well known for their work in 
Hollywood Motion Pictures Studios and 
on the radio. Our satisfied clients are 
proof of the excellence of our service. 


THIS IS WHAT WE OFFER: 


1. Melodies written for your song poems 
and lyrics WITHOUT CHARGE. These 
melodies are written by well known Hol- 
lywood composers. 


2. We furnish you with manuscript lead 
sheet copies and records of your song. 
(Only the finest available professional 
talent is used for our recordings.) 


3. We put your song into proper form so 
that it may be brought to the attention of 
the leading music publishers. 


4. Full cooperation and intelligent guid- 
ance in the exploitation of your song. 


DON'T DELAY!! Send us your song, song 
poem or lyric for free examination, or 
write for full details. DO IT NOW!!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-D P. ©. Box 670 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 



























































WRITER’sS DIGEST 


Syndicates 


Allied Features Syndicate, 512 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, has been discontinued for the 
duration. 

Atlantic & Pacific Feature Syndicate, 6513 
Hollywood Boulevard, Suite 209, Hollywood 28, 
California. Jack Parker, Managing Editor. “We 
buy spot news photos, which must be exclusive, 
nudes, and human interest photos. Reports in 
thirty days. Payment depends on interest of sub- 
ject and is made on publication.” 

European Picture Service, 353 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 16. Max P. Haas, Editor. “We 
buy photographs, particularly kodachromes. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis.” 

Film City Syndicate, 531 W. Manchester Ave., 
Los Angeles, California. William J. Burton, 
Editor. “We use column material and photos. 
Will not be in the market for any new material 
until June. Reports in two weeks. Payment is 
on 50-50 basis, first of the month following 
publication.” 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City 6, New Jersey. George R. Holmes, 
Editor. “We use spot news, photos, general and 
scientific features. Reports in two weeks. No 
fiction. Payment is outright at fair rates or sale 
on 50-50 basis.” 

Keystone View Company of New York, Inc., 
219 E. 44th Street, New York City 17. E. P. 
Van Loon, Editor. “We buy photographs: good 
scenic views of your home town, everyday situ- 
ations in the home, church, or business. Be sure 
to have released signed by all people used as 
models. Will buy negatives outright or handle 
prints on 50% commission. Payment is $3.00 
and up for negatives, payment on acceptance. 
Commission sales on material thus handled are 
paid monthly.” 

Press Enterprises, Ltd., 6513 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Suite 209, Hollywood 28, California. Jack 
Parker, Managing Editor. “We buy spot news 
photos, which must be exclusive, nudes, and 
human interest photos. Reports in thirty days. 
Payment depends on interest of subject and is 
made on publication.” 

Vitamin News Bureau, 900 Statler Building, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. Maurice Goldsmith, 
Editor. “We use vitamin, food, nutrition fea- 
tures. Also buy photographs. Reports in four 
weeks. Payment is by arrangement with author.” 


Trade Journals 


Air Pilot and Technician, 515 Madison Ave., 
New York City 22. Harry W. Perry, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“Query editor on type of articles used. We buy 
photographs, but no fiction. Reports usually 
within five days. Payment is lc a word, on 
publication.” 

The Automotive Serviceman, Rutledge, Penn- 
sylvania, has been discontinued. 

California Highway Patrolman, Box 551, Sa- 
cramento, California. W. Howard Jackson, Edi- 
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tor. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. “We use ‘ 
short shorts and short stories up to 2500 words, 

with general appeal and some safety and high- SHOLL S HUMANITOME 
way transportation background. Also articles, The Applied Thesaurus 
1000 to 2500 words, with general appeal: some 

on safety, especially highway safety; support of By C. V. SHOLL 


the war effort. We buy photographs. Reports | ,,A” spevclepedic compilation, covering Man and is 
in three weeks. Payment is lc a word.” scription and Human Action. 
Flying, 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
Illinois. Max Karant, Managing Editor. Issued sort of Character in oy detail—his Body, Costume, 
: . Z ee Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a eal We use petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
practically any fact article dealing with all Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said"'), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 
phases of aviation. One of our greatest problems sate samnieate ae > =m : ‘ 
F uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
js to get free-lance writers to answer the well- defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
known (supposedly) who-what-when-where-why- 414 7x92” pages. Bound in green buckram. 
how series of questions. We want all the facts, é Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
figures and background data. Always query first | {fav humbie opinion you've produced & work which 
before finishing manuscripts. We buy photo- every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
graphs. Reports in two to three weeks. Payment May | congratulate you upon ape achievement?" 
i ord epending on material. Price $4.00 wre $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
is 2c a w and up, d P ing . order. C. O. D. $1.00 with order. Bd back guarantee. 
There are two new sections incorporated in 
Flying, both of them seeking their own particu- The Verbis Publishing Ce., Dept. W. 
lar type of articles. They are Industrial Aviation P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, New York 











and Air Commerce. Certain numbers of the 
regular issue of Flying have these sections bound 

into them. Articles are sought in the fields NON 7 PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 
served by both sections; their respective names 
should indicate the type of material wanted. 





whose stories are not selling need 
expert revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years of editorial experience 
qualifies me to render that assist- 


Both are more technical in their fields than ance. 1 am helping. others can 
4 i i i m elp YOU! Agents welcome stories 
Flying is as a whole. So technical articles deal Ae Gan ita cae 


clients freely commend my work. 


EXTREMELY + gh Bes] 
FREE READING AND 
on one story if you Saaties “=. 
month’s Writer’s Digest. 


ing with manufacturing, techniques, equipment, 
etc., should go to Industrial Aviation (William 
V. Humphrey, Managing Editor) or articles 
dealing with any specific phases of the air trans- 
portation field should go to Air Commerce 
(David Goodman, Managing Editor).” 

TIRES Service Station, 386 Fourth Avenue, 


Special Beginner's Courses in Short 
Story Writing and writing for the 
Juvenile Magazines. 





New York City 16. Jerry Shaw, Editor. Issued MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use LITERARY CONSULTANT 
stories of unusual merchandising practices or 23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








service methods in connection with tires, bat- 


teries, wheel alignment, gasoline, lubricating, PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


etc. In all cases, the concern described must em- Elite or Pica Type 
phasize tire sales and service. We buy photo- Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
. . - mermi <U-pound DON: ar nm iree. inor cc rrections 
graphs, but no fiction. Reports in three days. spelling, guneteetion and grammar, if ‘desired. Every A. 
: . I proof rea Maile at ifty cents 1,000 words, 15% 
Payment 1S $3.00 for Photographs and Yac to Ic discount over 10,000. Mimeographing. 
a word, after publication. FLORENCE CASPER 
Western Flying, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles Hotel Pfister Milwaukee 2, Wis. 








13, California. Lawrence Black, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use LET'S SEE THAT REJECT. 


articles on airplane manufacturing, maintenance, 





and operation. We also buy photographs. Re- | Your story ‘ailed I have the time and the ability. ” 
ports in two weeks. Payment is $1.00 and up me see one of your recent rejects. I'll give you a de- 
: tailed, earnest criticism that includes not only finding 
for photos and lc a word and up for articles, your weak spots but definite creative measures as _ well. 
a . 99 Slick or pulp. $3.00 covers up to 6,000 words. Query 

on publication. first, if you prefer. 


eens JAMES CHAMPION, P. ©. Box 1692, Jackson, Miss. 
Whose Backyard? 














Sir: 
Perhaps I’m the “fool” mentioned in W. Som- SOLD _fon the 15th trip!) 
erset Maugham’s article in the December W. D. EVERYWEEK this one at a good price. hows how 
co I stick to Seatuaes I know tis good, rel as ee for stories, 
print. articles, serials from TORONTO STAR, INDEPENDENT 
: — WEST WEEKLY, MIRACULOUS’ MEDAL. CHICAGO’ DAILY 
Ever since I started in this writing game; not NEWS SYND. FLYING CADET, UNI — ‘FEATURES, PUBLIC 
r , EDG . Js S, ete. se a 
very long to be sure, but long enough to have a ¥ reading fee: $1, 1st 1,000 words, 25¢ each 1,000 





type: 
additional. 


published some thirty-odd yarns, this write-what- | Join 7, KIERAN, 107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, Ill 


you-know-stick-in-your-own-back-yard stuff has 
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been stuffed down my craw ad inf. And it has youl 


stuck there—to rot. the 
F Fe a E t I’m a native son of the sunshine state (not Bacl 
= Florida). f 2 i i 


I have never been on a pair of ice 














Shepherd Students are America’s biggest skates. Never saw a frozen pond. Yet I wrote : 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can three ice hockey yarns. All sold the first time Jun: 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a out. I blush to admit it but I have never been futi! 
free copy of the newest “SHEPHERD CON- on a train. I wrote two railroad yarns. Both sold kno 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled first time out. I have never been close enough to gro 
with tempting contest offers and timely a glider to hit is with a sling shot. Suddenly I une 
winning tips. had the urge to write a glider yarn. Immediate size 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL sale. Never got closer to a ring apron than the A 

44 cent seats. Yet have sold some dozen fight my 

Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street yarns, and had editorial compliments on their the! 

° . color and authenticity, plus queries as to how gee 
Philadelphia 7. Pa. many years I’d spent in the ring. Do I bore you? Ive 

= ——— I could go further. , two 
~ BEGINNING WRITERS! If you re going to write on a subject you know tute 
nothing about, and you have any allergy whatso- tha 

If you sincerely want to write, but can’t get ever about sticking your neck out, you’re going We 
started, let me teach you how. to learn all you can about that subject before ; 
Send for free service sheet “A”. you sit down to the Royal. Reference, pure and pre 

E. STEPHENS HIGGINS simple. we 

551 East Pettit Ave. Fort Wayne 5, Ind. Now, during that reference you pick up a lot des 
—== : — of facts and technicalities that the guy who en- ro 


gineered the Atchison Topeka and Santa Fe for 


WRITERS twenty years will take for granted and overlook cal 


A leading monthly trade journal wants unusual items in his story. rhe small things interest you. Those inf 
about retail radio dealers in many states not now small things are what make the yarn under- sit 
covered. Write for free instructions. Good rates paid standable to Joe Doaks from Splitlip, who, like sto 
/ p ‘ ‘ me, was never on a train in his life. fol 

Box 144, c/o Writer's Digest m: 


Accuracy is enhanced by the very fact that 
when you write about a strange subject you're 


SHORT STORY WRITING going to be damn careful on each detail you put Sy 


down. Because you and I know that it doesn’t th 




















One pupil won a $2000 prize Anothe upil arned er ak , ica sli p relyv - 
BOOS fn vagee koe, Hondvede: are celitas cometh” te take many technical slips to lose the lovely co Pr 
leading publishers. Particulars of our practical course in writ- operation of a friendly editor. in, 
ing and marketing of the Short-Story and sample copy of . ® - e SO) 
Warnes MeCN SS, Wee today Another point is that if you stay in your own ds 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL back yard you’re not going to learn a helluva 
) ) 8 to 
Dept. 70, Springfield 3, Mass. lot, are you? After all, aren’t writers mental “ 
- — vagabonds? (I don’t like the word either. It pI 
ACTION AND LOVE PULP WRITERS sGaks of Behententom.) w 

Editors agree that most rejects are poor plots, mu(fed I say, why continually discourage the guy stuck 

ots 1 lot All fi r ritin t *) 1 : . e,e 
gare to build the plots that brine hi ge out in a lighthouse from writing about Park Sc 
cide on the exact magazine you want to write for and Avenue? He wants escape as well as the reader m 
I help you make it Active writers are scarce, new . ee s x ' 7 : la 
comers get a lot of consideration You can write SUC- He can find out more about Park Avenue than ° 
CESS across the face of the coming months. For par r . 1S 
ticulars write the Vanderbilts (whoever they are). Books are th 
ZEIGER HAY, R. R. 9, Box 164, San Antonio, Texas wonderful things. They’re printed to get ‘people “i 
— = — al out of their back yards. oO! 
SONGWRITERS So I say, pick a subject you know nothing vi 
WRITE AT ONCE for Free Details of New Contest | bout, but would like to know something about, 
for Amateur Songwriters, and write on it. But be sure when you’re finished i 
100 IN CASH PRIZ +43 . 
25 ys Pe aa that it’s authentic. : 
YOUR SONG POEM will be set to music, whether os _ : 
WINS OR NOT— YOUR CHANCE TO CASH IN. WRITE Okay, I’m through. This has been coming to d 
—No obligation i is i , 

ING DATE—February 26, 194. a head for some time. This is my first offense as a 
VARIETY — ne Salem, Indiana a poison-pen pal. uN 








Sasi SS CHARLES CoomBs, 
4307 Duquesne Ave 


| s 
Culver City, Calif. : 

@ Maybe so, Charles, but for the average writer I 

V 

a 

( 





Increase xour EARNING-POWER with my THINKING. who doesn’t do abundant research, or who doesn’t 

ALPHA a revolutionary MIND-STIMULATOR; cotton to that sort of work, we believe the sound- 

locate a "Creative but idle Talents Hidden Oppor = - Z : 

tunities and Earning-Power est advice is to write of things you know best. If 
MIND-POWER TEST FREE while supply lasts. , Vz I >s r is why 

Creative Mind Institute, 185G W. Godfrey, Phila. (20), Pa. yen back yard age. then pe oy é 











it bores you; but if you don’t want to write about I 
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your backyard under any circumstances, then sex 
the following letter.—Ed. 
Background for a Writer 

Sir: 

Three years ago, I was deep in the Eastern 
Jungles of Ecuador on what turned out to be a 
futile gold hunting expedition. This territory, 
known as the Oriente, is the original stamping 
grounds of the Jivaro Indians who possess the 
unenviable ability to shrink human heads to the 
size of an orange. 

At various times since then I have whiled away 
my time watching American fighting men strut 
their stuff on several different fronts. I’ve met a 
good share of interesting people scattered be- 
tween Arabia, South Africa and the South Seas. 
I’ve met scores of soldiers, a newspaperman or 
two, one genuine princess, and numerous prosti- 
tutes. I am deliberately neglecting to mention 
that during this time I met one girl in particular. 
We were divorced a couple months ago. 

The succession of events that led to this ap- 
preciable amount of globe trotting on my part 
were, in order of their happening, an honest 
desire to write fiction, a note from the dean of 
men asking me not to continue my enrollment 
for the following semester. 

I have no idea where the desire to write fiction 
came from. I am only sure that one bright morn- 
ing, it was there and I started looking at every 
situation I encountered as a possible germ for a 
story. So I started writing. Not for the Post, but 
for any market that I thought might buy my 
material. The stories didn’t sell. 

My vocabulary expanded to include such 
words as Format, Characterization, Dialogue, and 
Suspense. I kept on writing. No less an authority 
than the Digest suggested that I try writing Love 
Pulps, because of some flair for emotional writ- 
ing I seemed to possess. But, and this is the rea- 
son of my undoing, I fell under the influence of 
the Adventure pulps. After a childhood slanted 
towards the ministry, I had only recently discov- 
ered there were such things as Adventure stories 
priced within the reach of all. Now I wanted to 
write the damn things. 

My attempts at Adventure fell miserably flat. 
Somewhere along this time, I got mad. Good and 
mad. Why couldn’t I sell these stories I was so 
laborously producing? E. Hoffman Price, who 
is not even an acquaintance of mine, gave me 
the answer in a Digest article. I was trying to 
write of people and places that I knew nothing 
of, except for a few stray facts vouchafed me by 
various almanacs. A little reflection along this 
line showed me how preposterous it really was to 
write of men dying violent deaths in faraway 
lands when my entire background could be con- 
veniently filed under ‘Mediocre’. Either write a 
different type of story, or else go out in the world 
and live with the type of people I wanted to 
immortalize at a half cent per. 

Well, I was young, healthy, and unattached. 
So why not? Why not go out first hand and find 
out why white men go to hell in the tropics. If 
I was to write of street brawls, dimly lit saloons, 
houses of pleasures, and the dope traffic, it 
wouldn’t hurt me to go where these things were 
an actuality. In the last three years, I have been 
doing just that. 

Don’t tell me I was fortunate enough to have 
money to do all this. I worked as a machinist’s 
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Beginners 


Only 
N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 


ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professtonal writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able tocompose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest tn your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 


Consideration cere J Bes are mig ior $1. wa each under 6,000 words. 
Short-shorts under 2,000, for $1.0 $1.00). Novels $5.00. 
Brief criticism it i AE A or de tailed. "treatment suggested at 
separate charge. test market information furnished for al! salabie 
material. No folder; no free readings. Personal calls by appoint- 
ment only. Enclose return postage or stamp for reply to queries. 


RICHARD TOOKER i preenis! A 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Own work sold to nearly 1,000 publications from top slicks through 
pulps and book firms. Clients have made the Post, Esquire, book 


publishers. 
WRITERS!!! ATTENTION!! 
re-writing, ghost-writing 


We specialize in the criticism, 

and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length ma anuscripts, Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specification. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
Courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


“‘Leading coach of established poets; leading teacher of 
beginners’’—so a November editorial describes me. ‘Tops 
among aids to poets’’—so says the editor of a writer's 
magazine. For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, 
songwriters how to perfect and get the fullest returns from 
their Lge exe including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by corre- 
spondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) 
and Poets’ Handbook ($1.59) are now standard. 
neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
today; you are unfair to — to delay longer. 
$1 for trial criticism of 1 

BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD | DELANSON, N. Y. 














Send 








Work With pry 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaberation, 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 


509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














HOW TO BECOME A GREAT WRITER 


and 


HOW 10 AWAKEN THE GENIUS WITHIN YOU 
y R. E. Young 


Author of ‘“‘How to Develop Yourself’’, 

our Business’’, etc 
privately printed books every writer and 
would be writer should read. Shows why some remain 
mediocre while others soar to literary heights. These 
condensed courses form an unbeatable combination for the 





“How to Increase 


are two new, 


writer. Send for free descriptive literature. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
Merchandise Mart, 3630 
Dept. AA-9 Chicago 54, IIIs. 























Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


No _ obligation. 
We invite you to submit pienuacripts for FREE reading 
Manuscripts “will be returned promptly if found un gee aes 
If accepted they will be published according to contract. w 
WRITERS WELCOME 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 
30 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Consult Us. 











POEMS WANTED 


au For Musical Setting == 
Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic 
or any subject. Don’t Delay— Send us your 
Original Poem at once— for immediate ex- 
amination and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS “Cnitacoru. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


helper at 50 cents an hour for five months to 
get enough money to get out of the States for 
the first time. And from that time on, I have 
never had over $300.00 at a time to my name. 
Very often only a fraction of that figure. I can 
still remember a heated argument between a 
Panama Canal Zone official and a Ship Agent 
regarding my lack of finances. The Canal Zone 
official was reluctant to let me ashore with my 
$17.00 since there was a strong possibility that 
I would become a charity case. The Ship Agent 
was more reluctant to take me to New York 
without payment of fare, so I was finally allowed 
ashore. 

My travels of recent date have been with the 
Merchant Marine, where I have been paid for 
doing what I set out to do. But the Merchant 
Service has not been a Cook’s tour either. There 
is a war going on. Freighters are slow and poorly 
armed. Eventually you meet the enemy and after 
that you drift and hope to hell that someone sees 
you in time. 

It has been pretty damn miserable at times. 
I have been hungry, thirsty, broke much of the 
time. All this to learn something of life as it is 
actually lived. I have met and made a working 
acquaintance with about every class of people 
from the Mohammedan Longshoremen to the 
now almost extinct playboy. My notebook is 
crammed with memories of people like the fol- 
lowing: 

Marta, a courtesan in the nitrate mining town 
of Tocapilla, Chile. She made the following 
statement to me while we were drinking to- 
gether in a bar known as the Danubio. “You 
would be surprised,” she told me, “how many 
respected matrons of the town were once hustlers 
in this same bar.” 

Clark, an Able Seaman who shipped on the 
S. S.—with me was once a lawyer. I never did 
find out why he had been disbarred. Nor did I 
ask. Clark was a heavy drinker and while in 
his cups, he quoted frequently and fluently from 
the King’s Court, Shakespeare, the Code Napo- 
leon and Karl Marx. No one cared what kind 
of a lawyer he had been. He was a good seaman 
and eventually he gave his life in the battle of 
the Atlantic. 

Remember that Marta and lawyer Clark are 
not characters out of a story I’d like to write. 
They are honest to goodness people that I have 
known. There are dozens more like them. Men 
and women that I have lived with, drank with, 
and faced death with. If I never sell another 
word, it won’t be because I didn’t know my 
subject. 

I have few regrets. True I have done very 
little actual writing. But carefully and deliberate- 
ly I have soaked in color and atmosphere. Some- 
day when the peace is won, I am hoping that 
these qualities will permeate my stories, 

But today, I am an officer in the Merchant 
Service and consequently I am needed by my 
country. So these unborn stories must wait. But 
editors take notice, the day will come when I 
shall bombard your offices with tales of the seven 
seas. At first, the yarns may lack polish. They 
may be lacking in many essential qualities, BUT 
they will be accurate for I shall be writing of 
people and events as I have known them. 

DUANE M. HADDAN, 

Sr. Asst. Purser, U. S. M. M., 
101 Harrison Street, 

Corvallis, Oregon. 
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This is the Way We Make Our Bread 
Sir: 

I’ve been in this wonderful writing business 
for all of seven months and when today I re- 
ceived a check for my thirtieth acceptance, come 
hell or high water I must sit me down to write 
you, for it was the stimulation of the DicEest 
and Writer’s Market which brought about the 
sale of every word! 

It all started with your Short Short Story Con- 
test the early part of 1943, announced in the first 
Dicest I ever read. Had a thought, wrote it 
down, sent it in, and bingo! You liked it well 
enough to award it a prize! It wasn’t the prize 
—but the fact that you liked it which made me 
feel perhaps others would, too. 

So, for any of your readers who are struggling 
along with me—here’s a few highlights which 
might help along the bumpy road—I sold a 
short article to She, tossed off two more stories 
and two more articles, selected an agent from 
among your advertisers and sent ’em along to 
her. Well, when nothing but acknowledgments 
were received for a couple of months, looked 
about for something to do to inflate my rapidly 
sinking ego—I’d been writing verse for my 
friends and relatives and the amusement of the 
office for so long, decided to try that—and the 
Dicest came through with markets. Sold fifteen 
of them the first six weeks—and the checks, 
though small, are the encouragement one needs 
to keep from falling by the well-known wayside. 
Answered an ad for a local correspondent for 
the E. W. Press of Worcester, (a trade journal 
syndicate), in the October issue of the Dicrest 
and Mr. F. E. Welch, managing editor, is one 
fine person to work for! Letters from his busy 
desk are cheery, interesting and encouraging. 
Already he has sold for me feature stories, news 
items and articles to such trade journals as Paper 
Sales, Corset and Underwear Review, Dept. Store 
Economist, and Surgical Business. For beginners 
I think this work is particularly stimulating, until 
it’s time to go on to bigger and better things. 

I'd like to drop an orchid on the desk of 
Bryna Ivens, Managing Editor of She, who hasn’t 
sent me a rejection yet without a personal note 
of encouragement—and to judge, who have 
bought 13 of my verses (unlucky number— 
Judge), and have never failed to make a re- 
port within a week—generally by return mail. 
And though rejections come from Liberty, 
Satevepost, and other topnotchers, they’re prompt 





“Any one who wants to know 
what a short story should have 
on the ball to earn a pot of 
gold in Hollywood .. .” (1) 


—BOK- 
OFFICE 


A Superb Collection of Famous 
mi Short Stories from which Out- 
standing Motion Pictures Have 
Been Made 333 


12 GREAT STORIES by: 


@ Ben Hecht @ Damon Runyon 
i @ Richard Connell 
@ Samuel Hopkins Adams 

ce @ Katherine Haviland-Taylor 

; @ W. Somerset Maugham 

@ James Street @ O. Henry 





















Compiled by 
MARJORIE BARROWS 








BOOKSELLERS and GEORGE EATON 














",.. all masterpieces of the art of short story 
writing, unique in plot and style .. .” (2) 












“...makes accessible in one book a dozensamples 
of skillfully executed short story technique...” (3) 








“. . . @ treat for every student of the short 
story ...'' (4) . 













* ,.the student of fiction writing who specializes 
in the short story, finds here a dozen excellent 
examples of that particular writing 
technique .. .” (5) 















(1) CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
(2) SIOUX CITY JOURNAL 
(3) BOOKS ON TRIAL 

(4) HOUSTON PRESS 

(5) RADIO STATION W-S-L-S, 

ROANOKE 


(2, — ZIFF-DAVIS 


PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO * NEW YORK 
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Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U. 








2 WRITER’S 


CONQUERS ILLNESS— oh aga 
WINS WRITING SUCCESS 
*‘Almost a shut-in and no longer 
young when I started on the Course 
with the N.I.A., I needed above all, 
something to divert me from illness. 
This spring I started writing. Al- 
ready I have had five acceptances. 
I would gladly recommend your 
Course to all, young or old, who are 
trying to find themselves.”’ j 

Maupe K, Swart, } 
169 Elm St., Washington, Pa. | 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of 
America has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to 
men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “‘born writer’ 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 
cessful author. 

ne aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative imagination, but 
is woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has 
a natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come Only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead, Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 





Learn to write by writing 
ig jgpteemniner ee Institute training is based on journalism 


—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Many of the authors of today’s best sellers are newspaper- 
trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual 
assignments just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individu 


ally corr ected and criticized by 





veteran writers with years of experience breaking z in’ new 
authors, They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 
time, they will give you constructive 
suggestions for —. up and develop- 
ing your natural aptitudes, NOTICE TO 

In fact, so stimulating is this associa- CANADIANS 


tion that student members often begin 


to sell their work before they finish the Newspaper insti- 






course. We do not mean to insinuate tute’s operati 
that they sky-rocket into the _ p Bs cm 7 
money,’’ or become prominent overnig bd 


Most beginnings are made with earn. been approved by 


ings of $25, $50, $100. or more, for ma- the Foreign Ex- 
terial that takes little time to write— change Control 
stories, articles on business, fads, Board, and to fa- 
homemaking, gardening, sports, war ellitate all finan- 


activities, etc,—things that can easily 
turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want 
to know — 
Free Writing Aptitude Test 
If you really want to know the truth 
about your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. 
your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation, Fill 
in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of Atierica, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925 
nl tc Ae EO nee So 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


UIsIIM MOA ‘uoNeSt]Go JO 3S09 ynomPIM ‘auT puss 

Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 

ing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Dicest, February. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 

Address 


All correspondence | con fidential. 


cial transactions, 
a special permit 
has been assigned 
to their account 
with the Canadian 
Bank of Com- 
merce, Montreal. 











This searching test_of 


No salesman will call on you. 
7-B-434 





Copyright 1943—Newspaper Institute of America. 


DIGEST 


—which is more than I can say for Judy’s who 
hold verses (even four-liners) for six or seven 
weeks. Can’t think of anything as discouraging 
as a situation like this—particularly as there js 
generally a time element involved. 

If editors would but realize what a word or 
two of encouragement might do along with a 
rejection of a piece of work that has some merit 
—it would lead to bigger and better attempts 
on the part of the writers striving for their ap. 
proval. 

HELEN G. Sutin, 
10th floor, 112 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


$20,000 Prize Novel Contest 
Sir: 

Doubleday, Doran announces a prize of 
$20,000, of which $10,000 will be a cash award 
and $10,000 an advance against trade and book 
club royalties, for the best novel submitted in a 
contest which will run from June 1, 1944, to 
January 1, 1945. Not limited to first novels, 
entries may be by new or established writers 
of any nationality, may be on any theme, and 
may be submitted anonymously if the contestant 
wishes. The prize will be awarded on or about 
March 1, 1945, and the $10,000 cash will be 
paid as soon as the winner is announced. Manu- 
scripts entered must be complete and of not less 
than 50,000 words. The judges will be the edi- 
tors for Doubleday, Doran, and their decision 
will be final. 

The publishers hope that young writers will 
be encouraged to compete, and that the contest 
will serve to develop new talents, but it is de- 
signed primarily to secure and promote out- 
standing novels by any writers, new or established. 

Special application forms and additional in- 
formation may be secured from 

The Editors, 
Doubleday, Doran Prize Novel Contest, 
14 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y 


$2,500 Novel Contest 
Sir: 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. announces an award 
of $2,500 ($1,500 outright, $1,000 as an advance 
against royalties) for any book dealing with 
American Negroes which seems to the judges to 
be worthy of this special recognition. The offer, 
now effective, will remain open indefinitely with- 
in the discretion of the publishers, and the 
award will be given whenever a full-length manu- 
script meets the requirements of the judges, who 
will be the editors of Doubleday, Doran. Books 
entered for the award may be fiction, non-fiction 
or poetry, written by anyone who illuminates the 
Negro’s place in American life. Doubleday, 
Doran reserves the right to publish any book sub- 
mitted even if it does not win the award, on 
terms to be arranged. 

It is the hope of Doubleday, Doran, publishers 
of the biography of George Washington Carver 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FEBRUARY, 


by Rackham Holt, that this award will serve as 
one means of keeping alive the memory of a 
great American, and that it will also help to give 


wide distribution to books about the American 
Negro. Manuscripts should be addressed to: 
Editors, 


George Washington Carver Memorial Award, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
14 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


Greeting Cards 
Sir: 

We will buy greeting card verses as follows: 
The Zone Co., 218 Dixie, Delray Beach, Florida, 
will pay 50c per line for verses 4 to 8 lines 
humorous or general, but must be tropical or 
have the word “Florida” in the sentiment. Pay- 
ment on acceptance within one week. 

The Zone Company, 
Delray Beach, Florida. 


$2,000 War Bond for 1000-Word Short Story! 


Sir: 
Winner of the $2000 Contest, conducted by 
Amazing Stories, is Captain Meyer Friedenson, 


Army Medical Corps, stationed at the Charleston 
Port of Embarkation, Charleston, South Carolina. 


In the November issue of the magazine an 
illustration was printed showing Hitler in a 
streamlined “‘space machine” driven by a weird, 


unhuman creature, and contestants were invited 
to spin a 1000-word story about it. First prize 
was to be a $1000 war bond (maturity value) 
offered with the stipulation that the amount 
would be doubled if won by a member of the 
armed forces. Captain Friedenson, who hereto- 
fore has written exclusively for medical journals 
(he was a practicing New York physician be- 
fore the war) makes his debut in fiction at a 
payment rate equivalent to $2.00 a word! 


Argosy a Slick Again 
Sir: 

You will, no doubt, want to change your list- 
ing of Argosy as a pulp. 

With its March issue it becomes a slick. While 
it will still have a rather masculine appeal, it 
will be edited for literate people, regardless of 
sex. Its rates will compare favorably with the 
other better type magazines, and it will 
articles, and short features as well as stories. 

At the moment it is especially in need of short- 
short articles, factual pieces preferred, humor, 
short verse, and other fillers. 

Articles that have a wide basic appeal 
help, personality stories (no interviews) 
needed, too. 

Send short features to Lillian Genn, articles 
to Nannine Joseph, and stories to Rogers Terrill. 

NANNINE JOSEPH, 
Non-Fiction Editor, 
Argosy, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work | 
can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 








POLI VoP E—The Envelope for Authors 


the usual 


This Versatile Roundtrip Envelope eliminates 
ag yes return-envelope—saves weight—saves stamps, 
once-fold-mss-size Polivopes equal 60 ordinary —— 
+S an 


20 flat-mss-size equal 40; 
for each group and add parcel- 


like the dickens, A dime 


Envelopes 
Angeles 1, California 


a in service; 
8 flat size equal 52. 
postage for 1 lb. to your zone. 
Polivope reduces mailing costs 
brings samples 


E. POWELL, 


2032 East 74th St., Los 


Send $1 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


twenty per cent discount on 






Fifty cents a ee usand words; 

book le 1s. try one cent a line, One carbon copy, extra 
first pa and mn correc tions in grammar, spelling and 
punctuation, free. Please enclose postage (or express charge) 


and fee with manuscript. 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


107 Ashland Avenue Buffalo 13, N. Y. 











LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 








Monthly $7.50 or single critici “ee ghost writing, plots, poctsy. 

CHIC AGO CLASSES & CLUI N. Y. Agent. Free Bookle 

My work and clients’ on — MY TECHNIC AL LIBRARY: 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique).......... -00 
-WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)...... 1.25 

3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)... 2.00 

4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance orders)..... 2.00 

MILDRED I. REID 
2131% Ridge Blvd., __ Evanston, Illinois 





SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclo yeete compilation covering Man and his 
life. A gui to Character Delineation, Human De- 
scription and Human Action. 


Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said''), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 


3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7”x9'/.” pages. Bound in green buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value "Se every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C. O. D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Ce., Dept. W. 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, New York 
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WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK PROFITS 
FROM SCREEN SALES 


@ The tremendous use of motion pictures for the en 
tertainment of our Armed Forces as well as the 
civilian population has created an urgent need and 
ready market for good screen stories 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here then is 
opportunity fer creative writers on the home front 

@ I want good originals, published novels, and pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilitie Also book 
length novels for both publication and filming. 

@ For over 20 years I have maintained offices in the 


heart of Hollywood and have successfully served 











writers and producers. I offer both sales service 
and criticism. My terms are reasonable. 
e@ If you are interested in this lucrative market write 


today for my FREE booklet 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif. 








WRITE ‘CARTOON IDEAS! 


‘‘BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals, Third large print- 
ing. R nd one 25-cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT 


TOI 
DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








Revolutionary 


MIND-DISCOVERY 


THINKING Al 4 HAB 
WwW, d 








1a1 alien ’ i 1 inities and arning 
F tier you R BI OPPORTUNITY free. 
Self-Adv. Inst., 185G W. Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20, Pa. 














MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U S 
and foreign countries. a picture rights placed. 
Write for FREE details of NIFIED SALES PLAN, 
Circular W-244. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 

















FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers, 

ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices. 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many non- 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information. 


Big Dime's Worth 

Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe. A. Hill—for a dime each—al! twelve for $1. 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article bb Formula, How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Stery Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, 
How To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 
Story, Interesting Story Openings. 

GENIE PLOT CARDS—1l0c. Supply 
Demonstrates Plot Genie System. 


innumerable plot 
synopses. Enclose dime 
or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 83, 8749 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Egypt 1120 B.C. 
Sir: 

Two letters in your January number prompted 
this letter. They begin on page 61 with the 
one “WHOSE BACKYARD” and end on page 
64 with the letter from the guy in the Merchant 
Marine. 

There’s a novel of mine in the December 
Argosy—“‘Pharoah Had A Daughter,”—Egypt 
1120 B. C. I wasn’t in Egypt then. (I don't 
think!) There'll be another yarn in Argosy 
soon—“Bring Us A Fight,” that’s Sicily, 398 
B. C. And there have been others. All ancient 
stuff, too—or the greater part of it anyhow— 
and I hope there’ll be more. I love it! 

I agree with Coombs. One CAN write yarns 
—and sell them—about places and things he’s 
never seen. But the one who does, must be 
a research bound—as is Coombs. Of course, a 
background like Haddan is building up is fine 
and dandy—providing he gets and uses tech- 
nique. And from his letter, no doubt, he has 
taken that into consideration. If he hasn’t, may- 
be this letter of mine will be worth while—if 
he’ll take the hint. Background IS NOT every- 
thing. I KNOW. 

Background? I have a little. I’ve lived all 
over the United States. Born and raised in U. S. 
Army posts. I enlisted in the Navy in 1910 and 
proceeded to travel a heap—with three wars 
thrown in just for good measure. I’ve served 
on many different kinds of ships in  twenty- 
active service. And I’ve seen a 
lot of things—such as a knife fight between two 
gals in Bottle Alley in Colon—death, gun-fire, 
shipwreck—oh, everything, I guess. And I’ve 
been a homicide cop since 1931—and things 
happen THERE! Also I have a lot of internal 
security work under my belt, spies, counterspies, 
and that sort of thing. And I’ve been studying 
writing ever since I edited a ship’s paper back 
in 1924—even before that I dabbled around. 
I’m about through studying. I find that there 
is such a thing as TOO MUCH study. Research 

—I love. I have a splendid library on things 
ancient. There are stories on every page. As 
for what makes the characters tick in my stories 
there’s only one thing—I pick ’em from among 
guys and gals I met in my “background” and 
have ’em act that a way. 

So HADDAN will be okay, I’m sure—And 
I'll betcha my hat that Coombs has some secret 
like that. 

Good luck for a grand magazine. 

Epwarp A. DIECKMANN, 
Det. Lieut. Homicide Squad, 
The City of San Diego, Calif. 


one years’ 


9 Years—$208, Plus One Notable Rejection 
Sirs: 

I saw my first copy of Writer’s DicEsT in 
1936, and it’s been the shadow of a rock in 
a weary land ever since. 
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I’ve been writing since 1935 and have the 
proverbial trunkful of ‘scripts to prove it- SELL i” THREE MONTHS 
three book-lengths, over fifty confessionals, and ees 
pted I blush to admit how many shorts of other OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
the breeds. Made my first sale in 1937 and since 
page then have realized the munificent return of IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
hant $208.00 in editor’s checks. My greatest achieve- YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
ment (I should type that in caps) to date is a AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
nber personal letter from the Post. It came in time 
Sypt to brighten up the New Year. A rejection, yes, - 
lon’t wis : i BE ‘ 
but the story I se nt them really did interest I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Sosy us and we would like to see more of your A . 
398 i Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
‘ work. 
tent This is a nutty racket when a rejection can Juvenile Editors. 
oe boost a guy into the stratosphere and he can write Now I'm teaching it. 
for nine barren months on a single $25.00 check. 
arns Well, I never claimed to be other than a screw- o 
he’s ball. 
b ; ; ; te ae Write for terms to 
e I'd give my best typing arm to meet a real, 
*y a live author and take down my hair with him. WILL HERMAN 
fine I have one gripe against W. D. A writer's Author of ‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’ and 
“ch fs ” 2g a “‘My Formula for Fiction."’ 
-Ch- magazine ought to carry more ads for writing 
has = F . SANFORD, FLA. 
as supplies, for the benefit of guys like me who 
ay live in the sticks and must fill their needs by 
—if mail or not at all. I’ve had to depend solely 
-Ty- on Lee Gooch, one of your advertisers. He has MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
swell stuff, but his ads don’t appear in every Stories and articles, forty cents a thousand words. 
all issue nor does he carry every item I need from Scripts over 10,000 words, thirty-five cents a thousand 
S * ime. My dre 4 d d Nal Ttet= atost i words. Poems, one cent a line. Carbon copy and 
, ¢ parg I : ream a te ist: stationery extra front page free. Mailed flat. 
in f all kinds including Corrassable B sec 
sm : ote oa “ gop C ss sidered ena FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 
ry . ar 8, 56 ia lacie Pt, sehsnaithie. cid Me ahinaas' Sint 937 Nettie Street, Belvidere, Illinois 
ed typing ribbons, erasers, type cleaners; rubbei 
ty- stamps such as FIRST CLASS MAIL, DO NO] 
a BEND OR CRUSH, VIA AIR MAIL, name- BEGINNING WRITERS! 
wo i rece etc ad 
and-address, oe. J ? You need these lessons. Order now! 50c¢ each 
re, Take me: I’ve got a stiff arm which makes 1, Characters and Atmosphere 4, Plotting 
ve 5 , Di —_ 6 Yorrass: > 2, Dialogue And Emotion 5, Writing Your Story 
igs for sloppy ty ping “I need Corrassable Bond and 3, Slanting and Analyzing 6, The Pre fessional Mss 
& Eaton’s advertise it in WriTER’s Dicest. But Individual coaching $10.00 per month. 
ral do they give prices or tell me I can order from E. STEPHENS HIGGINS 
es, them? No! I never know I’m short on paper 551 East Pettit Ave. Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 
ng until I hit the bottom of the ream, and then 
ck it’s too late to write in for prices. So I orde: 
d. next best stuff from Sear’s or Monkey Ward’s. I’d BE AN AD WRITE R 
re ik ae aa 3 ee Oa ae 
h like to sec _ ad in wet? eure of W ssi ia 4 ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
c DIGEST carrying a full price list of supplies. for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
gs Won’ at - - . buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Non’t you buzz some of your advertisers : Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
As ee ak ? work. Old established school. Many successful 
3 HENRY L. Es OMA, graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘“‘Oppor- 
es Box 364 tunities in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 
ig At; sk Michie: PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
d Anmeex, Michigan. 1315 “Michigan Ave. Dept. 3052 Chicago, U. S. A. 
d — 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


: STORIES e 
© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
NOVELS © $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
®@ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
BOOKS "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


° 
® BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 











If you want results: 
Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write 
for our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


Grofzostonel, fietiee PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


n handled on 10%, and 
1 we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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ARE YOU A NOVELIST? 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,”’ is a day-by-day guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the “= plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic em- 
phasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 

Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’? as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
748 Se. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor Editing 50c per 1,000 words 
Mailed Flat Original and 2 Carbons 


ELEANOR ARNOLD 


Room 2801 444 Madison Avenue 
N. Y. C., 22, N. Y. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a lir 
able to you for 


al authors who are ava 
i om avi eand< lal rat 





Write for ies Descriptive Folder. 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. 
Established 1919 

















First Mystery 
Sir: 

As, in the army, I have lost touch with several 
friends who read Writer’s Dicest, I thought 
they might be encouraged to hear that my first 
mystery-novel will be published by Phoenix 
Press in March. The title is “The Purple Pony 
Murders.” 

To them I recommend the continued reading 
of WriTER’s Dicest for helpful suggestions. 

Pvt. SmIpneyY PorceELain, 
32712885 
Co. L 847, Sig. Tng. Bn. 
Camp Crowder, Missouri. 
One Kind Word 
Sir: 

It was Charles Hanson Towne who presented 
me with what was probably my first dollar check, 
At that time he was editor of the newspaper 
feature page, “March of Events.” 

I had written a four-liner quatrain entitled 
“The Starving Philosopher,’ and sent it to New 
York Journal and American. Back quickly came 
Mr. Towne’s acceptance. Imagine a busy news- 
paper editor writing a letter of acceptance for 
a scrap of verse of four lines! It told merely 
of the tribulations of a hungry philosopher who 
was living more dangerously than even Friedrich 
Nietzsche dreamed of in his “Live close to Vesu- 
vius” epigrams. 

And yet I rushed out to buy all the copies 
of the American I could lay hands on, clipped 
the verse and sent it to every friend, editor and 
counsellor I could think of. The glow I felt was 
something to remember. 

Now Mr. Towne’s time-yellowed letter dated 
Feb. 15, 1933, is framed and hangs over my 
desk, where, time discouragement assails me, I 
can look up to it and say, “Stick with it, little 
boy, and keep plugging.” 

Even in your sixties and a little more of 
success, it’s grand to look back and realize that 
one man with a half-sheet letter could so quickly 
put the faith of God into your heart with so 
small but so generous a gesture. 

Tuomas L. GASKELL, 
199 Lancaster Street, 
Albany 6, New York. 


Trade News Items Wanted 
Sir: 

We are in the market for news items con- 
cerning edition, trade pamphlet, looseleaf, blank- 
book and catalog binders. We use articles on 
all phases of book manufacturing and book de- 
sign, new production ideas, changes in methods, 
personnel, etc., but query before submitting. 
Payment is on publication, 1c a word for news; 
34c a word for features. 

Bookbinding and Book Production is issued 
monthly, 25c a copy, $2.00 a year. 

WALTER Kupitius, Associate Editor, 
Bookbinding and Book Production, 
Guardian Life Building, 50 Union Square, 
New York City. 
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Shady Personals 
Sir: 

These people writing in—one against swearing 
in your columns, one about the shady cast to 
some of these “Personals.” This swearing needn’t 
harm anyone and is part of the language, used 
indiscreetly it gags, but those using it indiscreetly 
do not have much work printed so it shouldn’t 
cause much if any juvenile delinquency. Keep 
in the natural way your contributors write, 
editors, when a writer uses it. Theoretically, 
most of us are adult. 

Please keep in the shady personals; they fur- 
nish hours of speculation as to how bad he or 
she are fooled, stung or what have you. Wonder 
how often a person hits the jackpot in such 
connections. Why doesn’t someone do a little 
spade work and write a book on the subject. 

Keep up the good work and toss a crumb to 
a heathen and one of bad taste occasionally. 

Jor Baker, 
Ollie, Montana. 
e Look, Joe, we'll pay you, and anyone else 
any money paid to a “Personal” advertiser who 
gyps you. This has always been our standing 
offer. Also, we'll run out of this sheet any 
“Personal” advertiser, against whom there are 
three complaints a year regardless of what the 


advertiser says. We've always worked on this 
principle. We think our “Personals” are good 
copy. Remember the one about the serious 


young fellow who wanted to learn to be a spy. 
P. S. He got the job.—Ed. 

The Defense 

Sir: 

That Stephen DeBalta in your January issue 
burns me up. I’ve read WRriTER’s DicEst for 
years, articles, letters, ads, comments, and the 
Personals. And I’ve answered personal ads and 
ran one myself. And the people I’ve corre- 
sponded with were all fine people, without a 
single exception. 

My reason for answering Personal ads was to 
secure new friends, pleasant letters, and informa- 
tion. And the reason I wanted those things was 
because I’ve laid in a plastic cast and/or a 
leather and metal brace for the past two years, 
and letters are much nicer to look at than a 
bare wall and ceiling, and a hospital bed is 
confining, when it is parlor, bedroom, and bath. 

The people I’ve corresponded with have been 
friendly, decent, and have given me lots of 
pleasure and encouragement. I’m proud to 
know them. I feel sure that these are other 
people like myself that have used the Personals 
for the same purpose I used them. 

Any good thing can be misused. But it some- 
times takes people like DeBalta to make us 
appreciate something we would otherwise take 
for granted. More power to WriTER’s DicEsT 
and its Personal columns and to the people who 
use that column. 

MEtvin F. KLoranpa, 
Socorro, N. Mexico. 
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FIRST-- SECOND -- THIRD 
SALE THRILLS! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


She starts the year with 
her name in print! 

"| feel awfully lucky,” 
writes Kathryn Briggs, of 
Washington, whose first story 
written for this course we 
have sold to FAMILY CIR- 
CLE for $100. This author 
has just come through with 
two more sales. 

"Before starting your course," says this author, 
"| had written only a few stories, and | am certainly 
glad | didn't waste more time and stamps sending 
them around without really knowing what the mag- 
azines wanted. The practical instruction was of 
immeasurable value in saving me time and money, 
and was directly responsible for the sale of my 
first story before completion of the course." 

No miracle—just something we have done for a 
great many other beginners who learned the tricks 
of the trade and the shortcuts which professionals 
learned through years of struggle; the same commer- 
cial minded training that possibly may enable YOU 
to see YOUR name in print this new year. 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers' checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories 
of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; 
we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of beth offers. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 
2 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 














Kathryn Briggs: First 
sale $100, Via SSW. 
hen 2 more! 





(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER ” Harriet A. Bradfield . 
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© PIONEER . By H. T. Rowe 2 
CRIME AS A COMMODITY By Isabelle S. Taylor 24 
ONE WRITER . By Hapsburg Liebe 28 
THE SYNDICATE MARKETS 33 
MOSTLY THE FRONT BURNER By Wesley Haynes 38 
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U T H OR 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 





I If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


q On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6---------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Pay Does It 
Sir: 

After reading George Freitag’s letter in your 
January issue, telling how he just happened to 
be a slick writer and didn’t look down upon 
wood-pulpers, I said to myself—boy (I talk 
that way to myself, ignoring the silver threads 
among the gold) there is something wrong here 
—Mr. Freitag is suffering from a perhaps uncon- 
scious superiority complex. 

There has been first-class stuff in the pulps. 
“The Maltese Falcon” by Dashiell Hammett, ap- 
peared in The Black Mask. Talbot Mundy’s 
historical romances were in Adventure. Gordon 
Young, before he reached the Post and a middle 
name, had really great character creation with 
his Don Everard yarns in the same magazine. My 
“Under Cover Man” yarns for S. & S. 
better than a serial I sold to Colliers, and as 
well written as any of ten things sold to Esquire 
or Coronet. 

The point of the whole matter is this—even 
if good, a writer who turns out an immense 
amount of wordage cannot write with the 
care and conscience as one aiming at a much 
better slick rate where both receive proper pay. 
Neither pulps nor slicks seek “literature.” 

George Freitag is a fine sensitive writer—but 
he does look down (whatever his expressed views, 
I think) on a great mass of pulp writing, and 
he would be correct—for at Yec to 2c a 
authors trying to make a living will not write 
with the same meticulousness as if paid slick 
rates. The pay makes all the difference, as a rule 
—not the writers! 


were 


same 


word 


Joun WILsTACH, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


® Ned Pines once made the remark to us: “A 
half cent writer is a half cent writer regardless 
of what his agent gets for him.” On the other 
side of the fence, all writers think that a job done 
at a half cent will be ten times better done at 
five cents a word. We think a writer worthy of 
the name approximates his best on every piece 
of copy regardless of his word rate. 

“A writer is as good as his last story,” is the 
hard boiled editorial yardstick which acts as a 
whip to lazy craftsmen. The man who lays down 
on the job because he is “only getting a cent”’ 
probably couldn’t do a great deal better. Good 
writing pays the highest dough, per hour of work: 
of any kind of labor in these United States.—Ed. 


Household 


Beginning with the February number, The 
Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas, is short- 
ening its name to Household. During coming 
months it will devote increasing attention to post- 
war housing, remodeling, household equipment, 
and related subjects. Queries are invited from 
authors who can write authoritatively and enter- 
tainingly on topics in these fields. The editor is 
Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
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Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
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6362 Hollywood Blvd. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction 


Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a 


operated by successful write 


cal, up-to-date training in 


You work in your own home. 


private school owned and 
rs and editors offers practi- 
story and article writing. 


Every assignment you 


send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or 


answering all your questions, 


editor takes you in hand, 
helping you to find the 


type of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 


long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 


essays, short sketches, 


| 
a 


which 


whatever you are best fitted to 
o. Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 


Inquiries will also receive ‘‘The Best Job in the World”’ 


listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 


Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith’s best-selling 


“Hotel On The Lake 


.” At all bookstores. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 


82B 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, 
Name 


Address 


Inquiries confidential. 


without obligation, to: 


No salesman will call.) 
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F you have been selling a reasonable percentage of your copy in 
one or another of the pulp or specialized slick fields, you are 
generally considered a successful writer. Is such success enough 
for you? 
It wasn’t enough for such authors as Allan R. Bosworth, Betsy a 
Emmons, C. P. Donnel, Jr., Cliff Farrell, Eddie Forester and a /. 
good many others who turned to us after they were selling regularly. 
They wanted to get the most out of their talent, wanted to build : 
a permanent, expanding literary career. These writers, who had = 
never sold a slick, we coached and trained for the better markets, Pp" 
and then put them across with Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, it 
This Week, Liberty, American, Esquire, Ladies’ Home Fournal, di 
Country Gentleman, etc. 
We are literary agents exclusively, interested only in developing c( 
profitable new commission accounts. We have no courses, collab- p 
oration nor lessons for beginning writers to sell you. But we do 
offer you our 21 years of practical agenting experience and per- P 
sonal contact with editors to implement your writing talent. And Ir 
we know that if given the opportunity, we can also increase your Ww 
sales, better your markets, and improve your writing income. a 
WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION it 
of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% 
on foreign sales, if you have sold $500.00 worth of u 
fiction or articles within the last year. If you Booklet, “Practical Literary Help,’’ and our latest market letter i 
have sold $250.00 worth, we will work with you on request. s 
at one-half rate reading fee charged beginners. 
Submit sample scripts, not over 10,000 words nor 
previously rejected, together with letter about S€ 
yourself and list of sales made last year. 
IF YOU'VE SOLD LESS THAN $250.00 WORTH, r 
OR NOTHING . & a 
We will be glad to work with you, but must 
charge you a reading fee of $2.50 on manuscripts fe 
sp to 2000 words; $5.00 on scripts 2-5000 words ; 
00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. Special Pp 
rates on longer novelets and iets, For this you 
receive an honest professional appraisal of your d 
work, revision and replot suggestions if it can be Lp Al 
made salable, or our recommendation of salable gency n 
scripts to editors and suggestions for new copy tl 
in line with your talent. Unless we feel that we 
can develop you into a selling writer, profitable 
to through commissions, we will not encour- 
— F 56 West 45 Street, New York 19. N. ¥Y. 











